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THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Since our account of this institution in the 
Lit. Gaz. a fortnight ago (No. 1440), the pre- 
parations for the meeting at Canterbury next 
week have been going on with great spirit and 
commensurate success. Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham, the president, has been indefatigable in 
his exertions; and the high respect in which 
he is held, and his popularity and influence in 
the surrounding country, have produced very 
gratifying co-operation. The principal clergy 
of the ancient cathedral have taken a leading 
interest in promoting his lordship’s views, and 
the names of most of them appear in the sec- 
tional committees ; whilst, on the other hand, 
George Neame, Esq. the Mayor, and the Alder- 
men and Town-Councillors, who form the corpo- 
rate authorities, have resolved themselves into a 
local committee, to make all the necessary local 
arrangements. These, we understand, have 
been satisfactorily completed; so that the in- 
flux of visitors shall not be exposed to heavy 
temporary charges at inns or lodgings, but 
be provided for on a scale of very moderate 
expense, 

With regard to the proposed proceedings, as 
far as can be ascertained a priori, it is settled 
that the general committee shall meet on Mon- 
day at 2 o’clock, and the noble President de- 
liver his opening address at 3. In the evening 
there will be a conversazione, at which one or 
two papers on barrows will be read,* so as. to 
afford the hearers a preliminary acquaintance 
with the investigation appointed to take place 
on the following day in Lord A. Conyngham’s 
park at Bourne, where a number of these mo- 
numents exist. The Tuesday will afterwards 
be filled up by an evening meeting of the Primz- 
val Section, which is rich in antiquarian contri- 
butions. 

Among others, we may intimate one of ex- 
traordinary interest, namely, the cescription, 
by Mr. Pettigrew from Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
of an Asiatic vase in the archive treasures of 
Venice, on which appears a bilingual inscrip- 
tion in Egyptian hieroglyphics and arrow-headed, 
or Persepolitan, characters, and in which the name 
of Artaxerxes has been made out!! Shall we 
have (remembering Champollion’s brief speci- 
men) a key to this hidden language: another 
Rosetta Stone, throwing light on the earliest 
annals of the ancient Medes and Persians ? !! 

_ On Wednesday forenoon the Medieval Sec- 
tion will meet; and it is already possessed of 
papers by the Rev. H. Christmas, of Sion Col- 
lege, on astrology and magic; by Mr. Waller, 
on brasses; by G. R. Planché; by Mr. G. R. 
Corner,on Dymchurch (?); and Mr. G. Woollas- 
ton, of Welling, on Wickham Church. At the 
evening conversazione and meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Section, much expectation is excited 
by an essay on the architecture of Canterbury 
Cathedral, by the eminent Jacksonian professor 
at Cambridge, the Rev, Robert Willis. Messrs. 
Bloxam and Britton have also announced papers 
for this section. 





* There is a paper by the Rev. John Bathurst Deane 
y 


on the subject generally (we believe); and another by 


- Bateman, Esq., Bakewell, Derbyshi a 
that remarkable county. » Derbyshire, on those in 





Thursday will be occupied by a separate 
excursion to explore the antiquities of Rich- 
borough Castle and Barfreston Church. 

Friday, the Historical Section is appointed 
to meet early; and papers are forthcoming 
from Mr. John Barrow, on early naval archi- 
tecture, and by:Messrs. Croker, Jerdan, and T. 
Wright, on various topics. In the afternoon, 
the Primeval Section meets again; and after 
communications from Mr. E. T. Artis of Caistor, 
Mr. Birch of the British Museum, the Rev. S. 
Isaacson of Dymchurch, and others, if time 
permit,—a promising mummy from Thebes will 
be discoursed upon by Mr. Pettigrew, and un- 
rolled at the evening conversazione. 

On Saturday, a general meeting will wind 
up the business of a week, which, from the fore- 
going statement, must, we anticipate, be pro- 
ductive of high intellectual delight, and, still 
more, lay the foundations for a future explora- 
tion and care of our island-antiquities on a 
basis never to be shaken or injured. 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Jilt: a Novel. By the Author of “Cou- 
sin Geoffrey,” “The Marrying Man,” &c. 
3 vols. Bentley. 

WirH some faults and improbabilities, the Jilz 
is a clever, entertaining, and well-contrived 
novel; one which will be read with amusement 
on account of its comic sketches of character, 
with feeling for its affecting passages, and with 
general interest for its story; perhaps we ought 
to add, with approbation for its moral. Look- 
ing back on these four points, we may observe 
that the comic occasionally runs a little into 
caricature; that.the touches of pathos are not 
very numerous; that the dénouement, at least of 
the principal action, is foreshewn ; and that the 
moral is wrought out rather by extravagant 
than by natural circumstances. Still the “ plot 
is a good plot;” and it is conducted to an end 
by such a variety of well-drawn parts, such in- 
cidents, such mysteries, and such turns, that 
the taste must be fastidious indeed which would 
refuse to accept it among the most popular no- 
vels of the season. 

It is, as we have said a thousand times at 
least, extremely difficult to afford an adequate 
idea of a work of this class within the ordinary 
limits of our review; and if farther enlarged 
upon, the sure consequence would be, to super- 
sede the pleasure which would otherwise be 
derived from the perusal of the original. From 
this our usual dilemma, we only, in the present 
instance, extricate ourselves by selecting a few 
unconnected extracts, which may so far serve 
to exhibit the author’s talent. 

“ London (he tells us at his offset) requires 
fair weather to shew off her gay shops, her fine 
equipages, her smart pedestrians. Nothing is 
so bright as London on a sunny day; but Lon- 
don in wet weather is like harlequin in black. 
Still, wet or dry, the busy world of restless 
London plods on. Forests of umbrellas rise up 
in the streets, and the air is redolent of the wet 
straw of damp cabs and dirty omnibuses, which 
do not make their hay while the sun shines, but 
while the rain falls.” 

We are then introduced to the heroine (not 





the jilt Melicent, who is another heroine in her 
way), and the fragment of the decayed family 
of which she is a member; observing, en pas- 
sant, that the-mother is one of the dramatis 
persone to whom the epithet of caricature is 
applicable; but who is, notwithstanding, a hu- 
morous impersonation, and conjoined with 
her “ Menial,” Mouser (a quaintly conceived 
original), contributes much to the diversion of 
the scenes. Here is the domestic sketch :— 
“In a mean lodging in the worst part of 
Norton Street, a girl, or to judge from her 
graceful attitude and cultivated expression of 
countenance, a young lady, was seated close to 
a window from which she had drawn aside 
blinds and curtains; and intently engrossed by 
a drawing before her, seemed anxious not to 
lose one ray of the dim and fast-departing 
light. The interior of the apartment was com- 
fortless enough; a youth was sitting at another 
table copying a manuscript, and a middle-aged 
gentlewoman sat in an old arm-chair by a poor 
fire, which a little dirty servant-boy was blow- 
ing, while his mistress was noting down the 
items of a miserable pittance which she had 
given him to go to market with. ‘ Mother,’ 
said the youth, after a long discussion between 
the lady and the boy about a halfpenny not tho- 
roughly accounted for, ‘ I wish you would let 
Mouser tell you all about it another time. I 
must finish this directly, and I cannot write 
while there is such a noise; when this is done, 
I shall be paid a sovereign, so do not trouble 
yourself about the halfpenny, mother dear!’ 
‘ Do not attempt to dictate to me, sir,’ said the 
lady angrily; ‘ rich or poor, I shall not put up 
with that; and if you do, you may keep your 
sovereign to yourself. I shall not deign to touch 
it.’ * Oh, do not say so, dearest mamma!’ said 
the boy. ‘ I am irritable, I know. I have been 
writing all day, ever since four this morning, 
and I am tired and giddy; but I did not mean 
to dictate, dearest mother; and if you refuse 
the raoney I have been toiling for—for you— 
it is all in vain.’ ‘ Come to me, my poor Ed- 
gar,’ said the mother; ‘ or rather haste and finish 
your tasks, both you and Geraldine, and by that 
time Mouser and I will have tea ready for you.’ 
‘Tea!’ laughed Edgar, ‘ why we have not dined.’ 
‘ Never mind, you shall have dinner and tea all 
in one. And the lady bent down to Mouser, 
the little male-servant of all work, and com- 
menced a series of whispered instructions, how 
he was te lay out a handful of pence. This 
brought her back to the missing halfpenny, and 
ended in a lively discussion between her and 
Mouser, which, however, Edgar did not dare 
again to interrupt; but quietly taking up his 
task, he left the dark and dreary sitting-room 
for his own dormitory, which was darker and 
drearier still. The mother would probably have 
remarked on this, but that a cab drove up to 
the door, and a thundering knock startled Ge- 
raldine ; who, looking for a moment at the cab, 
quitted the table, took a seat neat her mother, 
and said: ‘It is Mr. Smith, mamma; he is 
come for the drawing. How fortunate I have 
finished it at last; but, oh! how shall I take 
any money for it?’ ‘ I suspect, my love, 
the difficulty will be to get any thing from 
that screw; however, it is fairly earned, 80 
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— be silly: there are no coals or potatoes 
e t.’ ” 

The stranger is brought in, and @ curious 
individual he is; not, we fear, unique, if the 
fable of the daw in borrowed plumes has not 
failed to exist in human realities in the wide 
circles of London, 

“Mouser, who on hearing the knock ha 


her to paint a Hebe caressing an eagle. Miss 
Brown has made a beautiful picture of a 
most awkward subject; and 1 hope you’are sa- 
tisfied.’ ‘If not, I can make any alteration,’ 
said Geraldine timidly. ‘Oh, by no means! It 
will do, I dare say.’ ‘ Indeed, I should think 
so, sir,’ said Mrs. Brown. ‘And the hearts- 
eases, did you dash them off?’ ‘She has not 





rushed down to open the door, now pously 
ushered in Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith, who had 
arrived in a street cab, was so muffled up in a 
Spanish cloak, that one could only decide that 
he was an elegant middle-aged man, and wore 
a pair of green spectacles, His hat was pulled 
over his brows, and he begged leave to keep it 
on; as he announced that he was suffering from 
a severe cold. ‘It is such a disagreeable day!’ 
timidly observed Geraldine, naturally shrink- 
ing, as the unaccustomed always do, from the 
dreadful operation of being paid—for the first 
time. ‘Will you take a seat, sir,’ said her 
mother; ‘Geraldine, J dare say Mr. Smith is 
in a hurry: where is the album? I am sure 
you need not be ashamed of your performance, 
you have had great success. Get the book, 
child.’ Geraldine coloured violently, and rose 
with her head drooping on her throbbing 
breast, to seek the album. Her mother had no 
such feelings; she had lived thirty years longer 
in the world than poor Geraldine, and each 
successive year had done something towards 
blunting those useless sensibilities which put 
it in the power of every one to torture and 
humble one. Mrs. Brown was still a handsome 
and somewhat imperious-looking woman. Her 
black hair streaked with grey was parted on her 
high forehead, she wore a towering very white 
muslin cap, and was dressed in a dimity wrap- 
per and large shawl. She sat very erect in her 
old arm-chair, and waved her hand in speaking, 
in an authoritative manner, although it wore a 
very faded old worsted mitten. ‘You must be 
very proud of Miss Brown’s talents, madam,’ 
said the stranger. ‘I trust they will bring her 
forward in the world, Sir. It is very hard on 
her to exert them; such expectations as we had 
once—I am sure our story—’ Is it not strange 
that, whatever other expectations people re- 
sign, they never give up the most absurd of 
all, namely, that strangers will patiently listen 
to their bewailings, and condole with them on 
their ruined hopes? Mr. Smith rose impa- 
tiently, and took the album out of Miss Brown's 
hand. As he looked at the picture, for a mo- 
ment his countenance expressed surprise and 
pleasure; the next he remembered he was the 
patron, the purchaser. He said, ‘Very fair! 
very tolerable indeed! I take it that will do; a 
little, a very little out of drawing that eye, is it 
not?’ ‘Not very likely, sir,’ said Mrs. Brown. 
‘ My daughter has a most correct eye; several 
eminent artists have said they quite envied her 
the correctness of her eye. Who was it, Ge- 
raldine,—who was it that was so struck with 
your wonderful exactness? who was it, child ?’ 
‘Vernet, mamma.’ ‘ Ah so it was; Vernet, the 
first judge in the world.’» ‘Oh! I dare say I 
am wrong,’ said the stranger; ‘it may be all 
right, but the colouring is a little high, I think. 
Is it not a littl—’ ‘Not for Hebe, surely,’ 
said Geraldine; ‘from the picture and descrip- 
tion you gave me, I should think it was right.’ 
‘ My daughter,’ said the mother, ‘ has a wonder- 
ful eye for colour. Who was it, Geraldine, said 
you were a aecond Lely for colouring?’ ‘ Du- 
bois, mamma.’ ‘Ah, so it was, the best co- 
lourist in France. No, sir, my daughter has 
executed a very difficult commission in a very 
wonderful manner. You bring her a profile 
and a description, and out of that you request 


. 
’ 





d them off, sir, but she has finished them 
up.’ Geraldine turned to a little graceful cor- 
beille of heart-ease most beautifully finished ; 
and what seemed impossible with so formal a 
flower, most tastefully and variedly grouped. 
* And the lines, did you hit them off?’ said Mr. 
Smith. ‘You remember the subject. I have 
engaged you to do this for a young friend of 
mine, who is too ill to write or draw herself; 
during her illness a French family of influence 
(though but recent friends) have paid her great 
attention, and sent her several pots of hearts- 
ease. She wishes the hearts-ease immortalised 
by a clever pencil, and a few lively careless 
lines complimenting the father (who, by the 
by, was, or says he was, at the burning of 
Moscow.) The mother too is a Frenchwoman, 
and the daughter Eugénie a beauty and a song- 
stress.’ ‘You gave me those directions, sir; I 
have not forgotten them.’ ‘Then you have hit 
off the lines?’ ‘I have tried todo so.’ ‘May I 
hear them?’ ‘Sit down, my dear,’ said the mo- 
ther, ‘and take your time; you have nothing 
to fear, they are very pretty and all wonderfully 
brought in :—a very difficult task too.’ ” 

The poetry is pretty and pleasing enough; 
and when recited, the dialogue proceeds :— 

“What do you think of that, sir?’ said Mrs. 
Brown. ‘I am sure if my daughter were to 
write for the annuals, she would make a large 
income.’ ‘ In that case she had better begin.’ 
‘ Ah, there’s the difficulty; she has no literary 
friends—no introduction !—With such talents ! 
such an education! and such expectations as 
we had once!’—At this moment Mouser came 
in, with a large loaf under his arm, a sausage 
in a piece of paper between a very black finger 
and thumb, half a pound of butter also in paper 
on a plate, and a large old tea-kettle literally 
embossed with consolidated soot. The stran- 
ger smiled, Geraldine blushed ; the expectations 
which had ended thus had better not have been 
alluded to. ‘ Prepare the evening repast, Mou- 
ser,’ said Mrs. Brown. ‘ is that the best kettle ? 
If so, place it on the fire.’ Immediately the 
black incubus was seated on the little struggling 
flame ; it sat like disappointment on the dawn- 
ing hopes of genius, and extinguished it at 
once. An animated conflict now ensued be- 
tween Mrs. Brown and Mouser, which ended 
by Mouser being ordered to quit the apart- 
ment, and not to return till the bell summoned 
him. ‘And what,’ said Mr. Smith,—‘ what 
have I to pay you, Miss Brown?’ Geraldine 
blushed, and hesitatingly replied, ‘ What you 
think my performances are worth, sir.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
he said, smiling, with an affectation of protect- 
ing courtesy; ‘ the value of any given thing is 
just as much as it will bring, my dear young 
lady; and I suppose your pretty lines and 
pretty pictures, so valued, would fetch very 
little. But, though not a rich man, I wish to 
encourage young artists, particularly of your 
sex, and—’ ‘Sir,’ said Geraldine, calmly, and 
without any of her former embarrassment, ‘ I 
wish for no favour on any plea whatever; the 
exact value of what I have done for you, no- 
thing more. I wish to earn; not to beg.’ ‘My 
dear young lady, I am older than you are (that 
was plain enough), and wiser (that was not so 
certain). ‘Take my advice, lay by a Roman 
spirit if you wish to rise in England; remem- 





ber, ‘lowliness is young ambition's ladder,’ 
and as long as you get well paid, do not inquire 
too closely into the why and the wherefore. | 
shall have more work for you soon. In the 
mean time, here are five sovereigns; and as 
they are your first earnings, may they bring 
you good luck!’ Mrs. Brown had begun— 
‘ Really, sir, my daughter has been a whole 
week, up early and late;’ but Geraldine laid 
her hand on her mother’s arm, and stopped 
her by a look so imploring, the mother could 
not resist it. ‘ May I hope,’ said Geraldine, 
timidly, ‘ that you will be so kind as to recom- 
mend me to your friends. I am very industri. 
ous; all I want is to be enabled to exert my- 
self.’ ‘ I will remember your request, my good 
Miss Brown. I will certainly turn over in my 
mind the petition you have preferred, and the 
best manner of attending to it.’ Geraldine 
thanked him with all the earnestness of one 
who had not yet learnt the value, or rather the 
worthlessness, of promises and professions. Mr. 
Smith waved his hand with a pompous conde- 
scension, which said, ‘ It is enough; do not 
bore me!’ and which effectually hushed Geral- 
dine’s timid and grateful expressions. The 
stranger took his fine gilded album under his 
arm, bowed slightly, and hastened back to his 
cab. When he had entered it, he examined 
his treasures, and said to himself: ‘ It’s won- 
derfully clever, very like what my heiress— 
must have been: if it win her, get me a repu- 
tation for drawing and poetry, and gain over 
her French friends, it’s worth thousands to me, 
Nothing venture, nothing have! Five pounds 
gone! Yes, but what of that, if they bring me 
in fifty thousand ?’” 

After this scene we must spare a space for 
the reappearance of Mouser ; Geraldine having 
asked where he is. 

“¢ Little abominable horror!’ said the mo- 
ther; ‘ I sent him down stairs to cook the sau- 
sages, to make some toast and some coffee, and 
to boil some eggs. Ring, my love; I must 
give that little wretch warning.’ Geraldine 
turned away to hide a smile: the idéa of giving 
Mouser warning was too absurd. Mouser, who 
had no wages, whom they had brought up, and 
who, with all his faults, was so attached to the 
destitute family, that, had he been sent away, 
he would probably have returned like a poor 
faithful dog to die at their door! ‘ He could 
scarcely be ready yet, mamma,’ she said, ‘ if he 
has so much important cookery to achieve; we 
must wait patiently.’ Her mother rang the 
bell violently. No notice was taken. She rang 
again, and yet again; at last Mouser’s small 
and dingy form appeared at the door. His 
burning cheeks shewed that he had been cook- 
ing with a vengeance: his eyes flashed fire. 
‘It’s no use you a ringing in that way, mum; 
as soon as all is cooked, I’ll bring it up; I can’t 
afore; I've all them things to do at once, and 
scarcely a handful of fire; I declare it’s too 
bad ;’ and he slammed the door. ‘I shall dis- 
charge that insolent varlet,’ said the lady. 
Again Geraldine smiled, and, to hide her mer- 
riment, began to arrange the room. ‘ Send 
Mouser for coals,’ said her mother; ‘ the fire 
is going out; he must run round the corner 
directly.’ * Yes, mamma, directly he has done 
cooking.’ At this moment in came Mouser. 
In spite of all physical impediments, Mouser— 
one of those geniuses which can surmount all 
obstacles—one of those artists who can turn any 
materials to account—had made some excellent 
coffee, and a plate of inviting toast; he had boiled 
the eggs, and fried the sausages ; and then hav- 
ing, in common with other geniuses, the organ o! 
love of approbation immensely developed, and 
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just praise being with him, as with them, a 
nutriment essential to his being, he stood eye- 
ing the wonders he had achieved ; and perceiv- 
ing that no one took any notice of his triumphs, 
he said, ‘ Mum, you never had such good toast 
and coffee as that ere, nor such a beautiful sau- 
sage.’ ‘Silence!’ said his mistress, ‘no do- 
mestic of mine must speak, save when he is 
spoken to.’ ‘ Well, mum, I was a waiting for 
you to speak first.’ ‘ Impertinent little scoun- 
drel!’ cried the irritated lady; ‘ leave the apart- 
ment this moment, and go to the greengrocer’s 
for a shilling’s-worth of coals.’ ‘ I thought you’d 
have praised the coffee, and the toast, and the 
eggs, and the sausages, that I did;’ and the 
disappointed genius burst into tears, such as 
older and wiser geniuses forbear to shed before 
the ingrates they have benefited and the un- 
just judges of which the world is full. ‘Oh, 
how I have blowed and blowed at that vile 
little kitchen fire, and ferreted in the dust- 
hole for paper and bits of wood to make it 
burn, and got it up again when it went out, 
and stopped up the holes in the saucepan, and 
mended the gridiron, and counted four sixties, 
to boil the eggs right, and now you not to say 
nothing, but to call me a scoundrel,—oh! oh!’ 
The hideous catalogue of his wrongs ended in 
the convulsive sobs in which, perhaps, an au- 
thor, if not restrained by pride, might indulge, 
when, tearing open an expected review of a 
first work, he finds it coldly neglected or in- 
sultingly condemned.. ‘ There, be a good boy,’ 
said his mistress, touched by his acute disap- 
pointment and violent grief; ‘you have done 
wonders, Mouser (Mouser’s sobs ceased); you 
are a very clever domestic (a smile struggled 
with Mouser’s tears and obtained the victory), 
and here is a penny for you.’ ‘I don’t want 


the penny, mum; I only want you to notice 


what I’ve done.’ ‘There, take the penny, 
Mouser, and get the coals.’ Mouser took the 
penny, and departed radiant with joy. He 
had scarcely closed the door when he opened 
it again to say, ‘ Do take the coffee while it’s 
hot, mum and miss. Don’t you trouble your- 
self with the. fire, miss; you can’t make it burn 
—l’ll be back directly.’ 
and love of praise will be his ruin,’ said Mrs. 
Brown. ‘Unless we can subdue the one and 
direct the other,’ said Geraldine, as she poured 
out the coffee, which proved to be exceHent, in 
spite of all the disadvantages under which it 
was made.” 

In the Scotch family, the M‘Phersons, the 
writer is least at home. Their dialect is an 
imaginary gibberish, and they are unnaturally 
exaggerated. They are, however, only an epi- 
sode, and do not interfere with the main busi- 
ness. Lady Egerton, a monstrously vain mar- 
ried lady,—this excessive vanity being her chief 
vice,—is ludicrously exhibited in the following, 
elicited by the unbounded flattery of the de- 
signing Melicent :— 

“ Did ever (she says) tell youabout poor young 
Harcourt of the 10th ? He saw me on 
horseback; I was in a light blue riding-habit, 
and a Spanish beaver hat and feathers; he fol- 
lowed us home, made inquiries, learnt I was 
engaged to Sir Hildebrand, and about a week 
after was found drowned! Some story was 
trumped up in the papers about bathing and 
the cramp; but I knew too well how it was. 
I saw, my dear Melicent—I saw in the one 
glance he gave me, as we passed him—I saw 
that he loved, and was miserable. And Miss 
M'Toady, who was with me, my companion, 
said, ‘His doom’s sealed—he’ll never smile 
again!’ Then there was Dr. Cadogan, the 
gteat physiologist, geologist, and experimen- 


‘That boy’s conceit’ 





talist of every kind, the king’s physician too, 
and a perfect worshipper of beauty. I sent to 
him when I was expecting the birth of Lily,— 
a time when most women would not be very 
attractive. I was on the sofa, in a white silk 
bed-gown, trimmed with lace and pink knots, 
and a little lace cap @ Ja Marie Stuart. I told 
him I much dreaded the effect of my approach- 
ing trial on my complexion. I remember he 
said, in his earnest, courtly manner, ‘ The 
reses and lilies which nature has so beauti- 
fully blended, Lady Egerton, art shall do her 
utmost to preserve.’ He fixed his eyes upon 
me in a manner which I recall with horror 
even now, kissed my hand, tore himself away, 
and that very night, Melicent—yes, that very 
night—a sulphureous smell issued from his 
laboratory, a heavy fall and groan were heard, 
and his servant, rushing in, found him on the 
floor—a blackened corpse!’ ‘Oh, how dread- 
ful!’ said Melicent. ‘Yes, indeed! Luckily 
the sad catastrophe was attributed to some 
dangerous and unsuccessful experiment; but 
I knew how it was, and so did old M‘Toady. 
He couldn’t bear his own feelings; and to 
avoid the charge of self-destruction, effected 
his end in a manner calculated to mislead all 
but M‘Toady and myself. It is too dreadful 
—two such victims!’ ‘ Yes, of first impres- 
sions.’ ‘ Love at firstsight! But I never told 
you of one instance of the kind more tragic 
still. Sir Hildebrand, when I was a bride, 
proud of my beauty, and anxious to shew me 
off, accepted an invitation to dine at the lord 
mayor’s feast. I, pleased to be seen, and glad 
to shine before him, decked myself out in all 
my charms, my white satin dress, and robe of 
Chantilly blonde ; left, perhaps, rather too much 
of my neck and shoulders uncovered (but it was 
the fashion of the day) ; my arms, always among 
my greatest beauties, were bare from the shoul- 
der, a little festoon of blonde being looped up 
with an aiguillette of diamonds. I wore a court- 
plume, and all my brilliants; and never, alas! 
did [ look so fatally lovely. Sir Hildebrand 
was in raptures; all eyes were on me. ‘Who 
is she?’ buzzed from one end of the hall to the 
other. A certain royal duke never took his 
eyes off me, except when etiquette, or some new 
dish, required it; and I believe he inquired 
about me more than once: but the lord mayor, 
with whom I joked (and Hildebrand jealously 
said, flirted, with girlish vanity), while drinking 
to me after dinner, fell down in a fit; and two 
aldermen, with whom I had been weak enough 
to exchange glances and smiles, were found, 
Melicent—yes, were found dead in their beds 
the next morning. The lord mayor recovered 
in time to go through the, to him, dreadful and 
hopeless pageant; but he is now, and has been 
ever since, amere wreck. But those two alder- 
men! I see them now !—their large, starting, 
blood-shot eyes fixed upon me—cheeks purpling 
with jealous wrath, as they saw me smiling 
at his royal highness, and joking with the fated, 
doomed lord mayor. The verdict was apo- 
plexy; but M‘Toady had no doubt prussic acid 
had done that dreadful deed. And now, have 
I not reason, dear Melicent, to believe in first 
impressions, and love at first sight ?’” 

There is a good deal of squibbing against pub- 
lishers, and particularly of novels; and Mr. 
Bentley has shewn that he, at least, does not 
find the cap fit, by his publishing the negotia- 
tions about a Ms. written by Geraldine, and 
submitted to the firm of Grinder and Grasper. 
Mouser has been the envoy, and on the last 
mission— 

“* I’ve got you an answer at last, miss,’ he 
cried, rushing triumphantly in with a note and 





a parcel. ‘They wanted to put me off again, 
with their compliments, and they’d send by 
and by; and Messrs. Grinder and Grasper 
weren’t in; and so on. But I saw through 
them, as well I might, this being the ninth in- 
terview I have had with that false, smiling, 
abominable horror (this expression was copied 
from his mistress), with the pen behind his 
ear. If Messrs. Grasper and Grinder is out, 
says I, in a terrible passion, my young missus’s 
manuscript of that invaluable novel of hers 
aint out, I’m sure: a work, as my missus says, 
which ’Il be a area in the illiteray world—one 
she’s wurked at night and day. I told you be- 
fore, said he, they’re not in; and then he began 
a whistling. So says I, miss, I aint the only 
boy as has found them out. There’s Mr. Pla- 
giar’s boy, in our street, says he had just the 
same plague wi’ em for his master. Their 
character don’t stand so high, I can tell you. 
However, my young missus wrote a capital 
note; missus said it was asking them to get her 
brother a Ms. to copy, or a work to translate ; 
perhaps they’ve had the manners to attend to 
her request, unless they’re bears into the bar- 
gain, as Plagiar’s boy says they is.’ ‘ Oh, 
*fouser,’ said Geraldine, in great dismay, ‘ how 
could you be so imprudent?’ ‘ Why, miss, for 
the last six weeks I’ve tried servility, and all 
in vain; asked after Mr. Grasper’s health, and 
Mr. Grinder’s; spoke about the weather, and 
a great deal of it, and all to no purpose; but 
I’ve had better luck this time. For, as I 
said that ere, he come forward and said, grind- 
ing his teeth, and grinning like a dog, I’d 
give you a good thrashing, my boy, if I didn’t 
fear to touch such a dirty ragamuffin. ‘ Don’t 
fear,’ said I, ‘two can play at that game. 
Some’s dirty one way, some another. I'd 
rather wear a shabby coat than do a shabby 
trick, or be like you, man to those that do. 
Here your employers have kept my young 
lady’s novel till the season’s over, as missus 
says.’ ‘ You young scoundrel,’ said he, flinging 
me that parcel, ‘ there’s a Ms. for your mistress 
to copy, or translate, or do what she will with, 
or Mr. Plagiar either; and now be off. But 
wait a minute, I'll write a note.’ This he did, 
as fast as can be, and then said, ‘ Mind, boy, 
you never shew yourself here again.’ And 
drawing himself up like a play-actor, added, 
‘Um Mr. Grinder himself!’ I made off with 
the parcel, miss, fearing he might change his 
mind ; but when I was fairly out, 1 peeped in 
at the door and said, ‘ You can tell lies with an 
uncommon cool face, then, Mr. Grinder; but 
you’ve heard the truth for once, and may be 
that ’ll teach you how to tell it.’ And so I 
made off.’ By this time Geraldine had opened 
the parcel; it was, as her heart foretold, her 
own ill-fated Ms. returned. The note ran thus: 
‘ Messrs. Grasper and Grinder beg, with many 
thanks, to return Miss Brown’s ms., the work 
being of a kind, in their opinion, quite unavail- 
able for publication. Messrs. G. and G. request 
Miss Brown not again to send her servant to 
their house, as he has been guilty of great im- 
pertinence and disrespect to Mr. Grinder.’ A 
feeling of intense disappointment at the down- 
fall of many a glittering fabric Hope’s active 
workmen had built, in spite of the sneers and 
even buffets of old Reason and his foreman 
Experience, sank into Geraldine’s heart; and 
her colour rose at the cold insolence of the 
note, and the thought of the ridicule brought 
upon her and hers by the well-meant but lu- 
dicrous championship of Mouser in his faded 
tattered livery, and withered cockade on his 
battered hat. ‘ Why, if that ere abominable 
horror, Mr. Grinder, hasn’t made a mistake, 
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miss, and sent your own manuscript back again. 
I aint afraid, miss, to take it back, and have 
another encounter with him.’ ‘ No, no, Mou- 
ser, itis no mistake. He declines it—he will 
have nothing to do with it;’ and the tears that 
had been long slowly gathering, burst forth. 
* Never you mind, miss, there’s ‘plenty more 
better printers by far than Messrs. Grasper 
and Grinder. Plagiar’s boy knows of a sight 
of’em. He’s always on foot, going from one 
to tother with his master’s works, who often 
can’t come to terms with none. They’re re- 
fused all round.’ ‘A common case, [ doubt 
not, Mouser.’ ‘ Mouser! little reprobate !’ 
cried Mrs. Brown from above; ‘ where have 
you been during this immense interval of time ? 
Bring me my mode and my fan, and prepare 
the evening repast.’” 

And now, that we may not dismiss this pub- 
lication without a specimen of the author’s deal- 
ing with the tender, we conclude with his fine 
description of Geraldine’s despondency. 

“So, my Geraldine (cries her mother), those 
insolent miscreants have declined your novel ! 
They did not deserve the honour of publishing 
it. They could not appreciate it, my daughter ! 
For shame, my Geraldine, tears! what at the 
fiat of two insolent booksellers? Alas!’ fan- 
ning herself, and striding up and down the 
narrow room, ‘ now I do indeed feel I have 
fallen into a deep abyss of shame and misery 
now that Grasper and Grinder can make my 
daughter weep!’ ‘No, no, dear mother! It 
is not they who cause these tears. It is the 
long and dreary hopelessness of my career. It 
is, that, toil as I will, aspire as I will, urge my- 
self on as I will, nothing seems to prosper with 
me. Oh! mother, dear!’ and as the lady had 
seated herself in great majesiy in the old arm- 
chair, poor Geraldine, for once roused by dis- 


ointment out of her habitual composure, threw 
herself on the ground beside her mother, and 
‘ Mother! 
tell me, mother! have I not overrated my own 
talents? See, even as a poor sempstress I 
could procure you a more certain support. 


buried her face in her mother’s lap. 


Nothing prospers with me! Yet, indeed, I 
do so endeavour to deserve success, but not 
for my own sake; for oh! I often wish I were 
at rest in some remote and rural churchyard, 
mother, not among the crowded graves of this 
great metropolis of the cold, the cruel, and the 
selfish, but far among the green hills, the waving 
trees, the flowery fields, where some white rustic 
church throws its holy and protecting shadow 
on the lowly dead around, where a cool blue 
river steals by a rural bank, reminding us of 
Jordan, a baptised Redeemer, and sin and sor- 
row washed away ; where a dear off yew-tree 
would shade you and Edgar when you visited 
my grave; and sweet violets and snow-drops 
would spring up a perennial monument.’” 





The Free Lance. By Daniel M‘Carthy, author 
of the “Siege of Florence,” “ Massaniello,” 
&c. 3vols. Bentley. 

Tue Free Lance, a historical romance, is a 

rhyme; but the work is not without reason also. 

The writer seems to have read a good deal of 

medieval Italian history, and selected some of 

its most prominent events to be worked into 
the shape of a stirring tale; connecting the 
striking features of sanguinary struggles, con- 
spiracies, feuds, factions, and revolutions, with 
some chain of personal interest invented for the 
occasion. In the present instance, the cele- 
brated Sir John Hawkewood, and his ruthless 
mercenary band, called the White Company of 

Free Lancers, act a conspicuous part, as they 

actually did in the wars of Italy, fighting for 





those who paid them best, and then turning on 
their employers and slaughtering them for the 
plunder. The extraordinary revolution in Flo- 
rence, which raised a mechanic to be the doge 
of that potent city, the remorseless family quar- 
rels of the Visconti and other noble houses, the 
dreadful tragedy of Lionel duke of Clarence, 
the splendours and crimes of Milan, and other 
matters coincident with the time, are all intro- 
duced into this representation, and repainted 
with vigour from its well-known annals. The 
invented portion consists in the adventures of 
a young Englishman of noble race, who, at- 
tended by ten followers, seeks glory by joining 
the standard of Hawkewood; and who is in- 
volved in a love-conflict, more trying than one 
of war, with the daughter ofa proud and venge- 
ful Florentine magnate, and the daughter of 
Dando, the artisan who rises to be head of the 
state. How these affairs go on and how they 
terminate, must, in due consideration to their 
enjoyment, he left by us to the readers of The 
Free Lance, of which we shall only say, that it 
draws a frightful but real picture of the atroci- 
ties which stained the fairest land on earth with 
rapine, blood, and guilt, which would make 
fiends shudder at the crimes of men. 

Extract could give hardly a notion of the 
whole effect; but we may add, that the account 
of the Jews purchasing the captured stores of 
merchandise, and ransoming (or leaving to the 
most brutal and horrid fate) the prisoners in 
the camp of the Free Lances, and the entire 
personal delineation of the two heroines, display 
the graphic (copying) and natural powers of 
Mr. M ‘Carthy, and entitle him to a rank among 
historical romancists. 





An Aide-de-Camp’s Recollections of Service in 
China, a Residence in Hong-Kong, and Visits to 
other Islands in the Chinese Seas. By Captain 
Arthur Cunynghame, &c. 2 vols. London, 
Saunders and Otley. 

Tue writer had the good fortune to go out to 

China with Lord Saltoun as his aide-de-camp; 

and with much propriety dedicates his work to 

that very gallant and highly esteemed officer. 

Capt. C. has had two great drawbacks to con- 

tend against: the first, that he writes as one 

unaccustomed to the task of public composi- 
tion; and the other, that he is too late in the 
field. Out of the former grow many repeti- 
tions of slight account, some carelessness in 
style, and a general want of consistency. Out 
of the latter, so unavoidable a repetition of mat- 
ters already well known, that the captain might 
well exclaim with the Roman, Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt! Thus he often fancies he 
is telling us marvels “ of a country so strange 
and new to all Europe,” when he is, in fact, 
only relating circumstances with which most 
readers are quite familiar. This is not so much 
his fault as his misfortune; since he could not 
know what we were publishing in England 
whilst he was campaigning in China. But the 
consequence is, that we find very little to say 
about, or copy from, this book. The voyage 
out occupies nearly a hundred pages; and the 
most novel particular we observe, that on en- 

deavouring to get away from Plymouth, Capt. C. 

fell in with a vessel towards which, her com- 

mander, and his comrades, we feel a strong 
personal attachment. He says:— 

“ A beautiful schooner called the Wanderer, 
Royal Yacht Squadron, was also wind-bound: 
she was the property of Mr. Boyd, and was 
about to start on a voyage round the world; 
her tonnage was 148, old register. We after- 
wards met her at Teneriffe, and in South Ame- 
rica. Well may England’s boast be that of 





being the first maritime nation in the world, 
when men of large properties and indepen- 
dence, for the sake of honour and glory, not 
only voluntarily undergo all kinds of risks, pri- 
vations, and hardships, but moreover, as in this 
instance, for the sake of pleasure, and a thirst 
for enterprise, sacrifice many of the comforts of 
a home, together with the luxuries appertain- 
ing to wealth, to undertake a tedious voyage 
across such deserts of water, as by the foreign 
merchant are solely traversed for the purpose 
of enriching himselt.”” 

At Teneriffe the swallow-like Wanderer ex- 
cited much curiosity :— 

** Some of the inhabitants were very anxious 
to see a vessel kept alone for pleasure, an idea 
which to them appeared preposterous in the 
extreme; and more especially so when they 
were given to understand it was the intention 
of her owner to take her round the globe, 
They requested permission to be allowed to see 
her; and their astonishment at her comforts 
and many luxuries called forth continued ex- 
clamations of surprise and pleasure; they all 
having been persuaded, from her rakish ap- 
pearance, the number and smartness of her 
crew, that she must be intended for a slaver; 
which, to many of them, was a notion more 
consonant to their feelings than a yacht for 
pastime alone.” 

Heartily wishing her and her enterprising 
commander a speedy and happy return to his 
many friends at home, we proceed to a notice 
of a natural phenomenon in the isle of Nauka. 

“ The exuberance of the vegetation in this 
climate, where winter is known but as a name, 
is almost beyond belief. A towel being left to 


-; dry upon a bank, in four hours it was disco- 


vered that the grass had actually grown through 
it one inch in length. This (adds the captain) 
sounds very like a traveller’s tale; if any one 
doubts it, let him go to Nanka to convince 
himself of the fact.” 

At Sincapore we hear of two old acquaint- 
ances of ours, with whom some years ago we 
were wont to take tea and lose coppers at a 
game something like dominos, and about whose 
fate we have consequently felt an interest. 
Captain C. relates that he went to a Chinese 
wedding :— 

“ Both bride and bridegroom were decked 
out in the richest of silks; and at the moment 
of my entry the attendant relatives were busily 
employed cramming into their mouths a pre- 
paration of beetel-nut until they were nearly 
choked, this being a portion of the ceremony 
which on no account is to be neglected. ‘Ihe 
lady was a Malay, who are almost the only 
wives the Chinese are here able to procure; 
for although there were, at the time I mention, 
between ten and twelve thousand Chinamen at 
the settlement, I was given to understand there 
were but two Chinese women. These had been 
taken to London some years since for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting their feet, and had returned 
thus far towards their native country, the near- 
est point to which they could then approach, as 
the jealousy of the government is so great that 
it forbids all its subjects from leaving China to 
visit foreign soils, more especially women ; and 
there could not be a shadow of a doubt, that 
were they to have ventured home, their lives 
would have paid the penalty of their rashness.” 

Capt. C. was in at the close of the campaign 
in China, and went with the invading force to 
Nankin, where he more than once visited the 
famous Porcelain Tower. His history of the 
first inspection runs thus :— 

“Our curiosity having, by degrees, some- 
what abated, one of our party proposed the 
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uncorking of sundry bottles of champagne, to 
which proposition there was not found a single 
dissentient voice; moreover, we had the satis- 
faction to know, that we were the first Euro- 
pean officers who had had the honour of drink- 
ing H. B. M.’s health, and success to her arms, 
upon the summit of this ancient and far-famed 
structure, one which, until the present time, 
had been sealed and excluded from the gaze of 
every stranger, and entry to which had even 
been denied to the embassies which had pre- 
viously visited this part of China, either on 
their way towards, or returning from, the seat 
of imperial authority in the north. I am free 
to confess I was amongst those who, adopting 
a custom which we here found—not altogether 
European—added their names to the many 
Chinese autographs which were scribbled on 
the walls. I was delighted to see that this cus- 
tom was not alone confined to the English or 
Americans. Having again descended, we en- 
tered a superb temple, which is joined to the 
pagoda, on its west side, by a covered way ; this 
was one of the largest, as well as handsomest, 
I had yet seen, and appeared crowded with de- 
votees at all its principal altars. We were 
curious enough to pay some attention to their 
form of worship, at which they seemed rather 
pleased, doubtless fancying we might take a 
hint, which would be of inestimable benefit to 
us: kneeling down in front of the altar, the 
suppliant to that particular god in whose ho- 
nour it had been erected, and whose figure was 
represented immediately behind it, commenced 
by bowing repeatedly his head, each time touch- 
ing the ground, sighing, and reciting, in a low 
tone of voice, certain words. An attendant 
priest then placed in his hands two pieces of 
bamboo, the two being about the size and shape 
of a potato, divided longitudinally ; again bow- 
ing, he threw these upon the stone pavement 
before him, the priest and the bystanders, as 
well as himself, intently observing how they 
should fall: this-he repeated many times. At 
each cast there was a slight exclamation from 
every one around him—sometimes in a tone of 
pleasure, sometimes in that of disappointment, 
according to the way in which the pieces of 
wood rested. This game, a species of hazard, 
himself versus the god—a fine fat, corpulent 
gentleman—he continued, with varied success, 
for a considerable time; at length, making a 
lucky hit, he suddenly jumped up, apparently 
well pleased with his throw, and retiring, gave 
place to the nextexpectant for equal good fortune. 
The head-priest, a venerable and amiable old 
man, then came to pay his respects to us. The 
crowd, more anxiously than ever, thronged each 
door and window, observing narrowly every 
motion and look. We invited him to take a 
share of our repast, which had just been placed 
upon the table: the wines seemed to please 
him very much, more especially the cham- 
pagne; but when we presented him with the 
empty glass bottles, to which he took an espe- 
cial fancy, his joy knew no bounds, neither him- 
self nor any Chinese present probably having 
seen such things before. This struck us as 
very singular, shewing that the intercourse be- 
tween the ancient capital and the provincial 
city, Canton, where alone we had been allowed 
to trade, was not near so considerable as we 
had been led to imagine, or else this article, of 
such common use in Europe, must have long 
Since found its way to Nankin.” 

Speaking further of the natives, another no- 
velty strikes us as being extractable :— 

“In some instances they looked upon us as 
gods, in some as devils, in all as a very extra- 
ordinary race. As an instance of this, I will 





here relate a most absurd story which was told 
me by an officer, at Nankin, and which will go 
far to shew the fear with which we were looked 
upon by this superstitious race. After my friend 
had visited the porcelain tower, being somewhat 
fatigued, he stepped into a barber’s shop, and 
by way of employing his time, he desired the 
barber to shave his head. This gentleman wore 
a wig, but which, for the sake of coolness, he 
had placed in his pocket; this operation of 
shaving, so common in China, was speedily 
and quickly executed —the barber seeming to 
be delighted with the honour of shaving one 
of the illustrious strangers. Previously to his 
leaving the shop, and while the man’s attention 
was called in some other direction, my friend 
replaced his wig upon his head, little thinking 
of the result of this simple process; no sooner, 
however, had the barber turned round and ob- 
served him, whom he had so lately cleared of 
every vestige of hair, suddenly covered with a 
most luxuriant growth, than, taking one steady 
gaze at him, to make sure he was not deceived, 
he let fall the razor, cleared his counter at a 
bound, and running madly through the crowd, 
which was speedily collected, cried out, that he 
was visited by the devil. No entreaties could 
induce him to return until every Fanqui had left 
the neighbourhood; so palpable a miracle as 
this, being, in his opinion, quite beyond the 
powers of all the gods or demons in the Bhud- 
dist calendar.” 

In treating their muddy waters, “ the Chinese 
have adopted a very simple remedy for this 
evil—one by far simpler and equally efficacious 
with our filter, but which, unfortunately, was 
not discovered until we were leaving the river, 
but which it will behove any one who may 
chance to visit muddy streams to remember: 
into about a quart of water they throw a small 
pinch of alum; leaving it to stand a few mi- 
nutes, it becomes as clear as crystal, a consider- 
able sediment being found at the bottom. Not 
even the poorest fisherman, but is always pro- 
vided with a small portion for this necessary 
purpose.” 

Without meaning to offer any invidious com- 
parison, we are bound in justice to ourselves to 
state that we cannot filter much more out of 
these volumes, so completely have they been 
anticipated. A short trip to Manilla is the 
most pleasant diversion, and a story of our 
favourite beverage, Hodgson’s Pale Ale (how 
delightful and stomachic iced during the hot 
weather of even our climate!), may close our 
notice. Two English officers ‘had wandered 
rather far from the usual track, and being ex- 
ceedingly exhausted, they contrived, without 
much difficulty, to dispose of one or two bottles 
of Hodgson’s pale ale, with which they had 
come provided. Being encumbered with more 
of this grateful beverage than they could con- 
veniently carry, but still anxious to proceed, 
they threw one or two more bottles into a neigh- 
bouring ditch, little imagining what serious 
consequences this action, in the sequel, would 
occasion to them. Having enjoyed the view 
of the particular spot they had toiled to see, 
and already some distance on their return, they 
were rudely seized by a number of half-armed 
savages. My friend, an older solder than his 
companion, was contented to make such resist- 
ance only as a good oaken stick would enforce: 
his younger comrade, unfortunately being armed 
with a pistol, fired it at the nearest of the party, 
whom he slightly wounded. This rash act was 
immediately retaliated by a severe cut on the 
hand from a machet or large knife which he 
received in defending his head, from the effects 
of which he had no chance of ever entirely re- 





covering. Both were then bound, and led to 
the nearest village, where they were placed in 
confinement in the cura’s house, regarding more 
in this respect their own safety than as an an- 
noyance to them. After two days of suspense 
and anxiety, they were released and sent to the 
capital. Upon strict inquiry, it turned out 
that as the cholera was raging at the time, 
these poor, ignorant people, always ready to 
ascribe any evil which befals them to some 
foreign cause, fancied that this dreadful scourge 
had been implanted into the island by these 
strangers, and declared that there could be no 
doubt of their having visited their district for 
the sole purpose of poisoning the springs, hav- 
ing themselves discovered some of the bottles 
full of a bitter mixture, which had been placed 
there ,for the purpose, but which, upon being 
tasted and smelt, was any thing but a whole- 
some beverage. Such was their opinion of the 
pale ale. I am happy to be able to add, that 
the capitan-general took the matter up with 
much spirit; and only a few days prior to our 
arrival, the man who had been foremost in com- 
mitting the outrage was ‘tried, and garotted 
near the scene where this circumstance oc- 
curred.” 

In our judgment, the latter cruel execution 
for an act of superstition ought not -to have 
afforded Captain C. any happiness; but, as he 
says, chacun a son gout. 

Other than Chinese monuments or antiqui- 
ties are exceedingly rare in the empire; and 
therefore the following, from near the outer 
gateway at Chin-hae, may deserve philological 
attention: 


We should add, that the publication is em- 
bellished by some picturesque drawings, &c. 
of remarkable places and objects. 





Thoughts suggested by a few Bright Names, and 
other Poems. By Emma Bloodworth. Pp.176. 
Sudbury, Fulcher; London, Longmans. 

In the most modest of forms, this little volume 

puts forth many sweet and original ideas ex- 

pressed in pleasing and polished verse. Se- 
veral of them have adorned our page, and 
therefore we need not say that we have ad- 
mired the talent and the feeling of their fair 
and (we fancy) youthful writer. Thoughts on 
bright names are generally sad thoughts—for 
human brightness too often shines through 
sorrows and troubles. As vapours are raised 
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by the sun—as dews were believed (before 
science interfered) to be extracted from the 
earth by the moon, so are clouds created by 
the brilliancy of genius, and tears exhaled by 
even the gentlest influence of superior light. 
Among the names embalmed by Miss Blood- 
worth is that of Burns, respecting whom there 
is a touching lesson in Tait’s last Magazine, 
where, treating of the late gorgeous festival, 
the writer contrasts the unsubstantial honours 
paid to his memory with the homage bestowed 
upon the living man, and significantly asks, if 
the great and wealthy are thereby taught to 
look to the struggles of their contemporaries, 
who are enduring similar neglect and suffering, 
and may, when *‘ they have been dead a hundred 
years,” have their cold ashes mocked by na- 
tional plaudits? Alas, there is no change! 


But we must seek to pay our humble meed | 


of tribute to the author, and for that end select 
the following poems: 
‘* Moonlight on the Sea. 
Like a broad chain of glistening stars, the ray 
Of moonlight passeth o’er the wide-stretch’d sea, 
And as the bright and silvery ripples play 
Upon that burnish’d line, it seems to be 
A pees on the restless waters, where 
n angel’s step hath trod—so pure and free 
From earthly shadows, shineth softly there 
The night-queen’s beam! 
What is it that we see 
Now slowly crossing the bright line of light ? 
A lonely vessel! There dim eyes are seeking 
Perchance some distant shore, that through the night 
Fades —— their view, and yearning heart -tones 
speaking 
Of homes away.—Oh, traveller o’er the deep, 
As moonlight on the sea may God before thee keep!” 
* The Graves of Genius. 
Where sleep the dead, whose living tones fill’d earth 
with dreams of heaven— 
Where to their loved and precious dust has dust at 
ast been given— 
Where do they rest whose honour’d names breath’d 
ever of renown, 
They of the burning heart and mind, they of the laurel 
crown? 


Some lie beneath the sculptured tombs, beneath the 
‘oly shade 
Of England’s old cathedral-walls, wherein our fathers 


pray d, 

And marble statues stand around, and o’er them ban- 
ners wave, 

And chisell’d flowers in beauty bend above each hal- 
low’d grave. 


And some lie on a foreign shore, far from their child- 
”s home, 
And only by their place of rest the stranger’s step 
may roam, 
And only the dark eypress-tree is left to mark the spot 
Where one may sleep whose blessed tones can never 
be forgot. 


And many lie beneath the sod, the village-church 


around, 

Without a stone to tell us where their green beds may 

y be found ; 

Neglected and alone they seem, and yet it is not so, 

Though seldom to their quiet graves earth’s wanderers 
may go. 

Where sleeps the dust of those whose thoughts are not 
by death laid low? 

Where are the tombs of genius seen? — what matters 
it to know. 

Think rather of the place of rest the mighty dead 
must find, 

And —— thatnever may decay, in every thoughtful 
mind,” 


‘* Flowers growing before the €ity-Prison’s Walis. 
Thou dim dreary place, 
; The sad, pale ee home, 
We see thee, and the gladdening sunshine’s trace 
Grows dull within the af streets that face 
y walls and dome! 
We see thee, and we weep 
To think that there should be 
One whom a mother once hath hush’d to sleep, 
O’er whose young brow she loved the watch to keep, 
Now chain’d in thee, 
And flowers—the gay and bright— 
Are springing near thy bars, 
Casting their pure, and true, and holy light 
Before thee, like the stars that deck the night— 
The deep, clear stars! 





Flowers !—and should ay, Cyt here, 
With the green leaves that throng 
Round their pale lily-cups, all shining clear 
Beneath that sky which guilt alone doth fear 
‘o gaze on long? 
Yes, let them here be seen, 
For sad and weary eyes 
Perchance may sometimes watch them from within, 
And a sweet spell o’er “— a mind of sin 
Oft in them lies ; 
And they may seem to speak 
Of aan and truth, and trust, 
To those who long have ceased sweet peace to seek, 
And many a flower will 7 accents meek, 
* Look up from dust.’ ” 

And with these three simple but affecting 
and finely moral examples of a muse rich in 
similar beauties, we cordially commend this 
small and timid venture to the love of the 
good and the admirers of the pure in song. 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME, 
III. The Englishwoman in Egypt. 

Lane. Vol. I. 

IV. Tales from Shakspere. 

Miss Lamb. 

Tue last is an agreeable reprint, and the first 
an original production of much merit by the 
sister of a writer whose writings have contri- 
buted so essentially to our knowledge of Egypt, 
ancient and modern. To his labours the pre- 
sent contribution may be accounted supple- 
mental; and, in several parts, supplying in- 
formation of a kind not accessible to the male 
sex. From these we shall select our notices 
to illustrate the manner in which Miss Lane 
has acquitted herself of her task, Her descrip- 
tion of El-Zame el-Azhar (or the splendid 
mosque) in Cairo is altogether good; and the 
particulars concerning the education afforded 
at this great university of the country, or, in- 
deed, of the East, very interesting. 

‘“‘ The principal portico is that which is op- 
posite this entrance: those on the other three 
sides of the court are divided into a number of 
riwdks or apartments for the accommodation of 
the numerous students who resort to this cele- 
brated university from various and remote coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Europe, as well as 
from different parts of Egypt. These persons, 
being mostly in indigent circumstances, are 
supported by the funds of the mosque; each 
receiving a certain quantity of bread and soup 
at noon, and in the evening. Many blind pau- 
pers are also supported here; and we were 
much affected by seeing some bent with age 
slowly walking through the avenues of columns, 
knowing from habit every turn and every pas- 
sage, and locking like the patriarchs of the 
assembled multitude. The riwaks are separated 
from the court and from each other by parti- 
tions of wood, which unite the columns or pil- 
lars, Those on the side in which is the prin- 
cipal entrance are very small, there being only 
one row of columns on this side ; but those on 
the right and left are spacious halls, contain- 
ing several rows ofcolumns. There are also 
some above the ground-floor. Each riwdk is 
for the natives of a particular country, or of a 
particular province in Egypt; the Egyptian 
students being of course more numerous than 
those of any other nation. In going the round 
of these apartments, after passing successively 
among natives of different divisions of Egypt, 
we find ourselves in the company of people of 
Mekkeh and El-Medeenehs then in the midst 
of Syrians; in another minute among Muslims 
of central Africa; next amidst Maghar’beh (or 
natives of northern Africa, west of Egypt); 
then, with European and Asiatic Turks; and 
quitting these, we are introduced to Persians 
and Muslims of India; we may almost fancy 
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ourselves transported through their respective 
countries. No sight in Cairo interested me 
more than the interior of the Azhar; and the 
many and great obstacles which present them- 
selves when a Christian, and more especially a 
Christian lady, desires to obtain admission into 
this celebrated mosque, make me proud of hav- 
ing enjoyed the privilege of walking leisurely 
through its extensive porticos, and observing 
its heterogeneous students engaged in listen- 
ing to the lectures of their professors. To the 
left of the great court is a smaller one, con- 
taining the great tank at which the ablution 
preparatory to prayer is performed by all those 
who have not done it before entering the mosque. 
The great portico is closed by partitions of 
wood between a row of square pillars, or piers, 
behind the front row of columns. The parti- 
tion of the central archway has a wide door; 
and some of the other partitions have smaller 
doors. The great portico is very spacious; 
containing eight rows of small marble columns, 
arranged parallel with the front. That part 
beyond the fifth row of columns was added by 
the builder of one of the grand gates, about 70 
years ago. The walls are whitewashed: the 
niche and pulpit are very plain ; and simplicity 
is the prevailing character of the whole of the 
interior of the great portico. The pavement 
is covered with mats; and a few small carpets 
are seen here and there. A person of rank or 
wealth is generally accompanied by a servant 
bearing a seggideh (or small prayer-carpet, 
about the size of a hearth-rug), upon which he 
prays. During the noon-prayers of the con- 
gregation on Friday, the worshippers are very 
numerous ; and, arranged in parallel rows, they 
sit upon the matting. Different scenes at other 
times are presented in the great portico of the 
Azhar. We saw many lecturers addressing 
their circles of attentive listeners, or reading 
to them commentaries on the Kuran. In most 
cases these lecturers were leaning against a 
pillar; and I understand that in general each 
has his respective column, where his pupils 
regularly attend him, sitting in the form ofa 
circle on the mattéd floor. Some persons take 
their meals in the Azhar, and many houseless 
paupers pass the night there, for thie mosque 
is left open at all hours. Such customs are not 
altogether in accordance with the sanctity of 
the place, but peculiarly illustrative of the sim- 
plicity of Eastern manners.” 

The treatment of lunatics in the Maristan is 
also, especially at this time when the subject 
occupies so much public attention amongst our- 
selves, of considerable interest. On entering, 
Miss L. says: 

“ Our ears were assailed by the most dis- 
cordant yells as soon as we entered the passage 
leading to the cells. We were first conducted 
into the court appropriated to the men, one of 
our servants attending us with the provisions. 
It is surrounded by small cells, in which they 
are separately confined, and each cell has a 
small grated window, through which the poor 

risoner’s chain is fastened to the exterior. 

ere seemed exhibited every description of 
insanity. In many cells were those who suf- 
fered from melancholy madness; in one only 
I saw a cheerful maniac, and he was amusing 
some visitors exceedingly by his jocose remarks. 
Almost all stretched out their arms as far as 
they could reach, asking for bread, and one 
poor soul especially interested me by the me- 
lancholy tone of his supplication. Their out- 
stretched arms rendered it frequently danger- 
ous to pass their cells, for there is a railing in 
the midst of the court, surrounding an oblong 
space, which I imagine has been a tank, but 
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which is now filled with stones ; and this railing 
so confines the space appropriated to visitors, 
that one of our party was cautioned by the su- 
perintendent when she was not aware she was 
in arms’ length of the lunatics, I trust that 
the mildness and gentleness of manner we ob- 
served in the keepers were not assumed for 
the time, and I think they were not, for the 
lunatics did not appear to fear them. The 
raving maniacs were strongly chained, and 
wearing each a collar and hand-cuffs. One 
poor creature endeavoured, by constantly shak- 
ing hie chain, to attract pity and attention. 
They look unlike human beings, and the man- 
ner of their confinement, and the barren wretch- 
edness of their cells, contributed to render the 
scene more like a menagerie than any thing 
else. It is true that this climate lessens the 
requirements of every grade in society, so that 
the poor generally sleep upon the bare ground, 
or upon thin mats; but it is perfectly barbar- 
ous to keep these wretched maniacs without 
any thing but the naked floor on which to 
rest themselves, weary, as they must be, by 
constant excitement. [ turned sick at heart 
from these abodes of wretchedness, and was 
led towards the court of the women. Little 
did I expect that scenes infinitely more sad 
awaited me. No man being permitted to enter 
the part of the building appropriated to the 
women, the person who had hitherto attended 
us gave the provision we had brought into the 
hand of the chief of the female keepers. The 
maniacs sit within the doors of open cells sur- 
rounding their court, and there is no appear- 
ance of their being confined. I shrunk as I 
passed the two first, expecting they would 
rush out; but being assured that they were 
chained, I proceeded to look into the cells, one 
by one. The first lunatie I remarked parti- 


cularly was an old and apparently blind wo- 
man, who was an object of peculiar “interest, 
from the expression of settled sadness in ber 


countenance. Nothing seemed to move her. 
A screaming raving maniac was confined in a 
cell nearly opposite to hers; but either from 
habit, or the contemplation of her own real and 
imagined sorrows, the confusion seemed by her 
perfectly unheeded. 
presented to my view a young girl, about six- 
teen of seventeen years of age, in a perfect 
state of nudity; she sat in a crouching attitude, 
in statue-like stillness, and in the gloom of 
her prison she looked like stone. The next 
poor creature was also young, but older than 
the preceding, and she merely raised her jet- 
black eyes and looked at us through her dis- 
hevelled hair, not wildly, but calmly and va- 
cantly. She, too, had no article of clothing. 
I was ill prepared for the sight of such misery, 
and I hastily passed the poor squalid, emaci- 
ated, raving maniacs, all without any covering, 
and was leaving the court, when I heard a 
Voice exclaiming, in a melancholy tone of sup- 
plication, ‘ Stay, O my mistress, give me five 
paras for tobacco before you go.’ I turned, 
and the entreaty was repeated by a nice-look- 
ing old woman, who was very grateful when I 
assured her she should have what she required. 
She was clothed, and sitting almost behind the 
entrance of her cell, and seemed on the look- 
out for presents, The woman who was the su- 
perintendent gave her the trifle for me, and I 
hope she was permitted to spend it as she de- 
sired. She and the first I saw were the only 
two who were not perfect pictures of misery.” 
Heaven be praised, we are fast emerging 
from a similar state of things; but we have yet 
much to do; and we trust the Report of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Lunacy just 


The cell next to hers |’ 





presented to Parliament (and on which we 
purpose offering our observations) will lead to 
its being done. A maniacal anecdote is so 
characteristic that we copy it: 

“ A maniac, having escaped from his cell in 
the Maristén, when the keepers had retired 
for the night, ascended the lofty mad’neh of 
the adjoining sepulchral mosque, the tomb of 
the Sultan Kala’oon. Finding there, in the 
gallery, a Muéddin, chanting one of the night- 
calls, uttering, with the utmost power of his 
voice, the exclamation, ‘ Ya Rabb!’ (O Lord) 
he seized him by the neck. The terrified 
Muéddin cried out, ‘ I seek God's protection 
from the accursed devil! God is most great!’ 
‘IT am not a devil,’ said the madman, ‘ to be 
destroyed by the words, God is most great!’ 
(Here I should tell you that these words are 
commonly believed to have the effect here as- 
cribed to them, that of a destroying a devil.) 
‘ Then what art thou?’ said the Muéddin. 
‘I ama madman,’ answered the other, ‘ escaped 
from the Maristin.’ ‘O welcome!’ rejoined 
the Muéddin: ‘praise be to God for thy safety ! 
come, sit down, and amuse me with thy con- 
versation.’ So the madman thus began: ‘ Why 
do you call out so loud, ‘O Lord?’ Do you 
not know that God can hear you as well if you 
speak low?’ ‘ True,’ said the other, ‘ but I call 
that men also may hear.’ ‘ Sing,’ rejoined the 
lunatic ; ‘ that will please me.’ And upon this, 
the other commenced a kind of chant, with the 
ridiculous nature of which he so astonished 
some servants of the Maristan, who, as usual, 
were sitting up in a coffee-shop below, that they 
suspected some strange event had happened, 
and hastily coming up, secured the madman.” 

We are glad to add, that there were better 
prospects in store for the wretched inhabitants 
of the Maristan. 

Miss Lane tells a remarkable story of the 
house in which she and her family and her bro- 
ther resided in Cairo being haunted; the con- 
clusion of which will shew the nature of the 
visitation, and the strong impression it made— 
not being cleared up. All their servants left 
them from time to time, and the narrative 
states— 

‘““A few days since our doorkeeper (a new 
servant) complained that he not only could not 
sleep, but that he never had slept since his 
arrival more than a few minutes at a time, and 
that he never could sleep consistently with his 
duty unless the ’efreet should be destroyed. 
He added, that he came up every night into 
the upper gallery leading to our sleeping-rooms, 
and there he found the figure I have mentioned 
walking round and round the gallery; and con- 
cluded with an anxious request that my brother 
would consent to his firing at the phantom, 
saying that devils have always been destroyed 
by the discharge of fire-arms. My brother 
consented to the proposal, provided the servant 
used neither ball nor small-shot. Two days 
and nights passed, and we found on the third 
that the doorkeeper was waiting to ascertain 
whether the spectre were a saint or a devil, and 
had therefore resolved to question him on the 
ensuing night before he fired. The night came, 
and it was one of unusual darkness. We had 
really forgotten our man’s intention, although 
we were talking over the subject of the disturb- 
ances until nearly midnight, and speculating 
upon the cause, in the room where my child- 
ren were happily sleeping, when we were 
startled by a tremendous discharge, which was 
succeeded by the deep hoarse voice of the door- 
keeper, exclaiming, ‘ There he lies, the ac- 
cursed!’ anda sound as of a creature struggling 
and gasping for breath. In the next moment, 





the man loudly called his fellow-servant, ery- 
ing, ‘Come up, the accursed is struck down 
before me;’—and this was followed by such 
mysterious sounds that we believed either a 
man had been shot, and was in his last agonies, 
or that our man had accidently shot himself. 
My brother went round the gailery, while I and 
my sister-in-law stood like children trembling 
hand in hand, and my boys mercifully slept (as 
young ones do sleep), sweetly and soundly 
through all the confusion and distress. It ap- 
peared that the man used not only ball-car- 
tridge, but put two charges of powder, with 
two balls, into his pistol. I will describe the 
event, however, in his own words. ‘The ’efreet 
passed me in the gallery and repassed me, 
when I thus addressed it. ‘ Shall we quit this 
house, or will you do so?’ ‘ You shall quit it,’ 
he answered ; and passing me again, he threw 
dust into my right eye. This proved he was 
a devil,’ continued the man; ‘ and I wrapped 
my cloak around me, and watched the spectre 
as it receded. It stopped in that corner, and I 
observed attentively its appearance. It was 
tall and perfectly white. I stooped, and before 
it moved again, discharged my pistol, which I 
had before concealed, and the accursed was 
struck down before me, and here are the re- 
mains.’ So saying, he picked up a small burnt 
mass, which my brother shewed us afterwards, 
resembling more the sole of a shoe than any 
thing else, but perforated by fire in several 
places, and literally burnt to a cinder. This, 
the man asserted (agreeably with a popular 
opinion), was always the relic when a devil was 
destroyed, and it lay on the ground under a 
part of the wall where the bullets had entered. 
The noise which succeeded the report, and 
which filled me with horror, is, and must ever 
remain, a mystery. On the following morning 
we closely examined the spot, and found no~ 
thing that could throw light on the subject. 
The burnt remains do not help us to a conclu- 
sion; one thing, however, I cannot but believe, 
that some one who had personated the evil one 
suffered some injury, and that the darkness fa- 
voured his escape. It is truly very ridiculous 
in these people to believe that the remains of 
a devil resemble the sole of an old shoe.” 

Of the hareems into which she was introduced 
as a visitor, Miss Lane speaks very favourably. 
She says: 

‘I have felt exceedingly interested in ob- 
serving the manners of the ladies of this coun+ 
try; in some cases I have been amused by 
their familiarity, and in many fascinated by the 
natural grace of their deportment. * * * 
When we arrived at the house of Habeeb 
Eféndee, and had passed the outer entrance, I 
found that the hareem apartments, as in other 
houses of the great in this country, are not con- 
fined to the first and upper floors, but form a 
separate and complete house, distinct from that 
of the men. Having passed a spacious hall, 
paved with marble, we were met at the door of 
the first apartment by the elder daughter of 
Habeeb Eféndee, who gave me the usual East 
ern salutation, touching her lips and forehead 
with her right hand, and then insisted on re- 
moving my riding-dress herself, although sur- 
rounded by slaves. This was a mark of extra 
ordinary condescension. In the houses of the 
middle classes, the ladies generally honour their 
visitors by disrobing them of their riding-dress; 
but in the high hareems this office is generally 
performed by slaves, and only by a member of 
the family when a guest is especially distin- 
guished. * * * My new acquaintance 
then conducted me to the divan, and placed me 
next to’ the seat of honour, which was reserved 
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for her mother, the first cousin of the late Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, who soon entered the room, and 
gave me a cordial welcome, assigning to me 
the most distinguished seat on her right hand, 
the same to which her daughter had conducted 
me, while the grandmother of Abbas Pasha sat 
on her left. She was soon followed by her 
second daughter, who greeted me with much 
politeness, and in a very elegant manner assured 
me that I was welcome. She was more richly 
attired than her sister ; therefore I will describe 
to you her dress. She wore on her head a dark 
handkerchief twisted round a tarboosh, with a 
very splendid sprig of diamonds attached to 
the right side, and extending partly over her 
forehead. The sprig was composed of very 
large brilliants, disposed in the form of three 
lutes; in the centre, from each of which a branch 
extended, forming an oval shape, at least five 
inches in length. High on the left side of her 
head she wore a knot or slide of diamonds, 
through which was drawn a bunch of ringlets, 
which, from their position, appeared to be arti- 
ficial; her tarboosh had the usual blue silk 
tassel, but this was divided, and hanging on 
either side. Her long vest and trowsers were 
of a dark- flowered India fabric; she wore 
round her waist a large and rich cashmere 
shawl; and her neck was decorated with many 
strings of very large pearls, confined at inter- 
vals by gold beads. She was in one respect 
strangely disfigured ; her eyebrows being paint- 
ed with kohl, and united by the black pigment 
in a very broad and most unbecoming manner. 
Many women of a} classes here assume this 
disguise: some apply the koh] to the eyebrows 
, as well as to the eyes with great delicacy; but 
the lady in question had her eyebrows so re- 
markable that her other features were deprived 
of their natural expression and effect. A num- 
ber of white slaves formed a large semicircle 
before us, and received from others, who waited 
in the antechamber, silver trays, containing 
glass dishes of sweetmeats. There were three 
spoons in each dish and two pieces of sweet- 
meat in each spoon. These were immediately 
succeeded by coffee, which was also brought on 
silver trays; the small china cups being, as 
usual, in stands, shaped like egg-cups; but 
these were not, as in ordinary houses, simply 
of silver filagree, or plain, but decorated with 
diamonds. They were certainly elegant, but 
more costly than beautiful. The coffee is 
never handed on the tray, but gracefully pre- 
sented by the attendant, holding the little stand 
between the thumb and finger of the right hand. 
After these refreshments a short time elapsed, 
when two slaves brought in sherbet on silver 
waiters, in exceedingly elegant cut-glass cups, 
with sapcers and covers. Each tray was covered 
with a round pink richly embroidered cover, 
which the slave removed as she approached us. 
To receive our cups, of the contents of which, 
according to custom, we drank about two-thirds, 
another slave approached, with a large white 
embroidered kerchief, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of wiping the mouth; but any lady would 
be thought quite a novice who did more than 
touch it with her lips). * * © The per- 
fect good humour and cheerfulness which per- 
vaded this family circle is well worthy of remark, 
and much engaged my. thoughts during the 
morning of my visit. All that I observed of 
the manners of the Eastern women, at Habeeb 
Eféndee’s and elsewhere, leads me to consider 
the perfect contrast which the customs of East- 
ern life present to the whole construction of 
European society.” 

Other ceremonies and compliments displayed 
still farther the manners of the sex in Egypt; 





but these and other descriptions we must leave 
to the readers of Miss Lane’s small but very 
pleasing work. 





The Land of Promise: a Tale written in aid of 
the St. Ann's Society. By the Baroness de 
Calabrella. 

For one of the best Charities in our charitable 

land, this tale is constructed ¢o as to bear im- 

mediately upon its objects—the solace of those 

who have seen better days. In itself it is one 
of those natural pictures of life and character 
which are so much before our eyes at all times, 
that we wonder how the artist-author can make 
them so interesting. The good feeling, too, 
which runs through the family story (a little 
injured, we think, by making the elder baronet 

Manvers a hard-hearted rascal) is true to the 

purpose of instructive lesson, and the whole 

narrative is of a pleasing and improving kind. 

Making the swallows seek the corn-fields, if 

for corn (p. 6), is not, we fear, consistent with 

natural history. 





The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The Text from the Authorised 
Version. With Historical Notes and Nu- 
mismatic Illustrations, by J. Y. Akerman, 
F.S.A. Part I. 8vo. J. Russell Smith. 

AN edition of the New Testament with popu- 

lar explanatory notes has long been a desidera- 

tum. The notes which have hitherto been 
added to the text are generally of a doctrinal 
character, and, for the larger class of readers, 
are, to say the least, of very little use. There is 
much in the New Testament which the ordi- 
nary reader is totally unable to understand with- 
out the help of historical notes; for it abounds 
with allusions and expressions borrowed from 
the manners and passing events of the day. No 
passages are more difficult than those which 
relate to the money of the time: they are trans- 
lated either by words which give no exact idea 
of the original, or by the general expression, a 
piece of money, when the word in the original 
conveys a more exact and definite idea. There 
is no person more capable of explaining this 
part of the subject than Mr. Akerman; and 
we are rejoiced to see that he has entered 
upon the task with zeal. His numismatic 
illustrations are not confined to the explanation 
of the direct allusions to different kinds of 
money in the sacred text; but he brings his 
numismatic knowledge not only to explain his- 
torical difficulties, but to furnish new and moet 
decisive evidence of the authenticity of holy 
writ. In fact, he has done as much (if not 
more) for the New Testament as the Gronovii 
and Greevii of former days did in this depart- 
ment of criticism for the classical writers of 


antiquity. His notes are entirely explanatory, 


and he has carefully avoided entering into all | 


subjects of a controversial or doctrinal nature ; 
so that we can safely recommend his edition of 
the New Testament to all classes of readers, 
to whatever religious sect they may belong. 
We will only add one or two specimens of his 
notes and illustrations, On our Saviour’s de- 
nunciations against Tyre and Sidon (Matt. xi. 
21), it is observed: 

“ Tyre and Sidon, Of these great and famous 
cities of antiquity we have many numismatic 
monuments, the types of which shew that idol- 
worship reigned in them. Though often in the 
neighbourhood of both, our Lord appears not 
to have entered within them. In the mention 
of these cities in the same sentence with Beth- 
saida and Chorazin, ke seems to allude to the 
idolatrous practices of the people. Even an 





outline of the histories of Tyre and Sidon could 
not be comprised within the limits of a note, 
Specimens of their earliest known coins are 
here given; but these are not anterior to the 
days of the Seleucid, who struck money in 
The first 


both these cities on the same model. 


is a tetradrachm of Tyre, with the laureated 
head of Hercules, the Baal or lord of their city 
(see Arrian. Exped. lib. ii. 16); reverse, an eagle 
standing on arudder. Legend? TYPOT IEPAS 
KAI ASTAOT, i.e. (money) of Tyre the holy and 
inviolable. This is probably an example of the 
pieces mentioned by Josephus (Bell. Jud. lib. ii. 
c. 21, s. 2) as coins of Tyre, containing four 
Attic drachmas. The titles of ‘ holy,’ or ‘ sacred 
and inviolable,’ boasted by many Greek cities, 
and pompously inscribed on their coins, were 
probably of service to Tyre and Sidon at a later 
period, when Cleopatra endeavoured to per- 
suade Antony to give her those cities (Joseph. 
Ant. lib. xv. c. 4, s. 1). The other coin is of 


Sidon, and of the same denomination. The 
obverse bears a turreted female head, personi- 
fying the city; the reverse has the eagle and 
palm-branch, with the legend, SIAONION 
IEPAS KAI ASTAOT, i.e. (money) of the Si- 
donians the holy and inviolable; with the date 
@l., i.e. the year 19 of the era of the Se- 
leucidz.”’ | 

In the translation of Matt. xvii. 24, “ Doth 
not your master pay tribute?” under the word 
tribute is concealed the name of the coin which 
in the original indicates the sum paid: Mr. 
Akerman observes: 

“ Doth not your master pay tribute? ‘O &idac- 
Kados duav od TeAct Ta SlSpaxpya; The didrachma 
here mentioned was the half-shekel which the 
Jews were commanded to pay yearly for the 
support of the Temple (see Exod. xxx. 13). On 
the taking of Jerusalem by the Romans, they 
were compelled to pay this sum to Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus (see Xiphilin’s Abrid. of Dion. Cassius, 
lib. Ix.; and Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 6, § 6). 
The hemi-staters current in Syria at this time, 
in all probability were occasionally used for the 
half-shekel, the stater being equal to the shekel, 
as ver. 27 shews.” ; 

We only add another example, shewing how 
the editor sometimes, in explaining his text, 
contrives to convey more general information 
of an interesting nature. The text is Matt. 
xx. 2 


was the denarius, which, at the time of our 
Lord’s ministry, was equivalent in value to 
about sevenpence-halfpenny of our money. 
With the decline of the Roman empire the 
denarius was, by degrees, debased ; and, before 
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the time of Diocletian, had entirely disappeared, 
or, rather, had ceased to be struck in the im- 
perial mints; but this emperor restored the 
coinage of silver, and denarii were again mint- 
ed, though reduced in weight. This reduction 
went on after the division of the empire, until 
the denarius, once a very beautiful medalet, be- 
came a coin of very inferior execution, low re- 
lief, and reduced thickness and weight. On the 
model of these degenerated coins some of the 
types of our Anglo-Saxon money were struck, 
under the denomination of ‘ penny,’ and of the 
weight of twenty-four grains: hence the term 
‘penny-weight.’ The weight of these pennies 
declined before the Norman Conquest; and, in 
subsequent reigns, they were gradually reduced 
until the time of Elizabeth, when the penny in 
silver was a mere spangle, as it is at this day. 
The term ‘denarius’ is yet preserved in our 
notation of pounds, shillings, and pence, by 
£s.d. The relative value of money in ancient 
and modern times is a subject of much difficulty 
of illustration, and need not be discussed in this 
note; but it is worthy a passing observation, 
that, in this country, in the middle ages, a pen- 
ny a day appears to have been the pay ofa 
field-labourer. Among the Romans the de- 
narius was the daily pay of a soldier (Tacit. 
Ann. lib: i. c. 17).” 





A New Spirit of the Age. Edited by R. H. 
Horne, author of * Orion” (sold at a fourth 
ofa penny), “Gregory VII.,” &c. &c. Se- 
cond edition. 

A sEconD edition is an encouraging sign, as it 
were a re-New-ing of the New Spirit of the 
Age. As we, however, took our Duty off the 
first distillation, we should find nothing to Ex- 
cise here, were it not that, like a skilful mani- 
pulator of liquor for serving out or keeping (as 
the case might be), a few Hornefuls of fresh 
wash have been added to the barrel, to make 
up for loss through fermentation, evaporation, 
leakage, and waste. About authors’ and edi- 
tors’ feuds the public justly care very little; 
but as ours is a tilt with feathery spears, it may 
excuse what follows of the onslaught. 

We have now an Introductory paper of Com- 
ments on the critical opinions called forth by 
the publication; and we observe the Literary 
Gazette, and its Editor by name, put foremost 
in the affray. Why, we cannot tell; for with 
the work we did our ‘ Spirit-ing gently” (see 
No. 1417, March 16); awarding praise where 
we thought it merited, and administering what 
censure we did administer in the most cordial 
good humour. But Mr. Horne does not, as we 
observed in’re Thomas Ingoldsby, understand 
humour: he is all for the severe and lofty—the 
King Cambyses’ vein—and a joke or a pun 
makes him horn-mad. And accordingly he 
has gone into a fit of phrensy upon our “ ludi- 
crous innocence,” commencing with the follow- 
ing prelude: 

“Had the hostilities been confined to the 
publication in question, which had, and always 
must have, quite enough faults and shortcomings 
to be amenable to severe strictures” [our stric- 
tures were not severe, and were strictly con- 
fined to the book], ‘‘ the latent intention of dam- 
aging its reception by the public would not 
have been so soon apparent, and would even 
have had some good colour of justice; but 
when the work itself is evaded, or treated with 
slighting sneers, and its editor, both personally 
aud in his own works, is made the main subject 
of angry discussions, pretended analysis, and 
laboured ridicule, the real object must be ap- 
parent to any dispassionate observer. The rea- 
son for this, adduced by a well-known editor, is 
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expressed with a ludicrous innocence which will 
amuse some of his contemporaries not a little. 
After criticising a newspaper-advertisement of 
the work, which, for want of a comma, he de- 
clares himself so unable to understand that it 
made him ‘ fall down,’ he says, ‘ All, therefore, 
that we learn is, that a Spirit of the Age is nei- 
ther British brandy nor a Hammersmith ghost, 
but bond fide a series of criticisms—reviews, as 
it were, taken out of our and our periodical 
contemporaries’ hands!’ Is it possible that I 
could be so wicked? With what sort of con- 
science could I dare to do once in my life what 
Mr. Jerdan does every week of his? Whata 
lost condition of mind must be that man’s who 
should think to take, as it were, a number of 
reviews out of the hands of this excellent, care- 
ful, and impartial journal! It would be the 
next bad thing to taking the books!” 

Upon this we shall merely remark, that the 
application of the second paragraph to the first, 
in reference to the criticism of the Literary Ga- 
zette, is utterly at issue with the truth. It did 
not evade the work, but reviewed almost every 
branch of it, in seven close columns. It never 
used slighting sneers to damage the publication, 
but applied the whisk of ridicule good-temper- 
edly to what it considered ridiculous ; whilst its 
justice said, “we sometimes as cordially agree 
with Mr. Horne as at other times we differ from 
him ;’—* his opinions, though too often in- 
volved in a sort of critical jargon [of which we 
cited examples as belonging to his school], are 
not always to be despised as wanting in acumen 
and judgment;” and, after pointing out and 
quoting other defects in our view, * there is 
yet much to interest the literary circles, and 
afford no mean idea of the talent of the writer!” 
Such are the personal hostility and literary de- 
preciation by which the Literary Gazette has 
provoked the author’s ire. Oh, irritahile genus 
vatum! oh, maw! discontented with such fair 
fare. 

Another leed/e point in the above quotation 
just deserves a mark. Mr. H. complains bit- 
terly of garbled extracts: now look to the 
meaning of his “ fall down” as from our page, 
and see if it represent the sense of the passage 
— But if we stumbled on the threshold, we 
fell down on the second step; for there the 
work is ahnounced to contain critical essays 
and biographical sketches or literary and other 
eminent characters;” whereas, we complained, 
the whole is written by Horne and Co.—the Co. 
consisting of one or two amici. Now, commas 
have nothing to do with this, which is a dis- 
tinct statement that we had been misled to ex- 
pect the essays, &c. oF eminent persons, and 
not essays of the author of Orion! So hyper- 
critical a gentleman should not have fallen down 
into so erroneous an announcement, or its de- 
fence by so fallacious a misrepresentation, 

The Comments, having disposed of other par- 
ties (nothing to us) who have made themselves 
obnoxious to the inflamed Spirit of the Age till 
he glares on them as terrific as a blue devil, 
return again upon our devoted heads. The 
writer sets his commendations of Ingoldsby 
against his abuse, and thinks, though we con- 
demned the latter as unjust, we were bound to 
take the alkali as a neutralisation of the acid: 
if so, why did not he do the same with regard 
to the Literary Gazette criticism on the Spirit of 
the Age?! 

But the fact is, our offence has been of longer 
standing, and, notwithstanding our harmless 
pleasantries anent the extravagances in his 
writings, and our unaffected, genial good-will 
towards a writer of enthusiastic love of poetry 





in its highest sphere (untainted by aught world- 


ly or selfish, a perhaps excusable, though over- 
weening, vanity or self-conceit apart), there 
seems to have rankled in his otherwise placid 
bosom, and overcast his otherwise radiant coun- 
tenance, a sense of wrong and thirst for re- 
venge, because in the year 1837 we did not 
admire his Cosmo de’ Medici so much as he 
thinks we should have done. Well, dear Mr. 
Horne, so it unfortunately was; and we will 
express our sorrow for it, if that will restore 
you to a tranquillity of mind equal to our equa- 
nimity. But let us make a clean breast of it, 
to avoid after-claps and storms: we must far- 
ther confess that we never gave a farthing for 
your Orion. 

Understand us, we do not mean to say it was 
too dear; but only that it so happened we, 
being generally inclined to couple the nasty 
with the cheap, were never tempted by the low 
price: we rejoice that the Spirit of the Age is 
going off better at a more rational cost than did 
the poor celestial luminary Orion reduced to a 
Cockney Farthing Rushlight. 





The Eastern Traveller's Interpreter ; or, Arabic 
without a Teacher. By Assaad Yacoob Kayat. 
Pp. 172. London, Madden and Co. 

Tue author of this little book is well known in 

London as a really distinguished Syrian phy- 

lanthropist, one who spares no means or exer- 

tions to create and sustain the interest which 

, we ought all to feel in the condition and pro- 

| spects of the Christians of that country; who has 

| brought over many youths to be educated in 
this country ; and who is himself, with the view 
to disseminating useful knowledge, undergoing 





all the trouble and pains of a regular medical 
(education at one of the metropolitan hospitals. 
| This work, no doubt of his leisure hours, will 
( be found to be of immense utility to all tourists 
jin the East, and more especially to all overland 
travellers to India. It will be to such an in- 
dispensakle companion. We have, however, 
one regret to express in connexion with its 
execution. It is, that when converting the 
Arabic into Roman letters, the system intro- 
duced into this country by Sir William Jones, 
on the formation of the Asiatic Society, and the 
principles of which are ably stated in that learned 
scholar’s “ Dissertation on the Orthography of 
Asiatic words in Roman letters,’ at the com- 
mencementofthe Asiatic researches,has not been 
followed. This system is now adopted at the 
Asiatic and Geographical Societies, and is fol- 
lowed by all who give themselves the trouble 
to become acquainted with its merits and faci- 
lities, Its fundamental principle is, to give 
invariably the same symbol for each letter 
in the original; the vowels have the sound 
given to them in the Italian, the consonants 
that which they have in the English language. 
The long vowels, and consequently emphatic 
syllables, are distinguished merely by an accent, 
and not by the sign of long and short quantity 
used in the Greek and Latin and by our author. 
This want of system has led even his alphabet 
to differ from the most accepted ones. Thus 
we have aléf for alif, the first letter in the al- 
phabet; jeem for jim; dddd for dad; eyen for 
ain; &c. &c. This last difficult vowel Assaad 
Kayat expresses thus, dd, as in biddréf Toorkie, 
in which the initial letter is té¢, and which, 
according to Sir W. Jones’s system, would be 
simply and concisely written Térif Térki—Do 
you speak Turkish? Unfortunately the letter 
ain is variously pronounced a, i, and u,—as in 
’ain, a spring ; ’ilm and ulema, in sa’d, f’l, and 
mu'allem. Hence it is that the name of the 
prophet is variously written, Mohammed, Mu- 





hammed, andeven Mahomet, It is pronounced 
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by rustics in the East Mo-, by educated persons 
Mu-. But notwithstanding these difficulties, 
and the still greater one of there being more 
consonants in the Arabic than in the Roman 
alphabet, and the necessity which hence arises 
of dotting the different X’s, ¢’s, and s’s beneath, 
still Sir W. Jones’s system decidedly facilitates, 
the soft pronunciation of the vowels always kept 
in mind, not only the rendering the Arabic 
into Roman letters, but also the acquiring from 
Roman letters the sound of the original Arabic 
words. 








Follow Me, or Lost and Found : a Morality, from 
the German. By C. E. H., Pp. 30. J. Burns. 
One of those very prettily embellisbed little 
publications which are addressed to the eye as 
well as the mind. It is in effect an infantile 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and seems to inculcate the 
worship of, or reliance upon, the actual cross, 
in a stronger light than merely as a symbol of 

salvation. 


The Emblematic Language of Flowers. 
London, D. Bogue. 

A very small, very pretty little book, in which 
the language so well understood by eastern, 
and so little cultivated by northern, lovers, is 
rendered familiar as a vocabulary to the meanest 
capacity. The appropriate meaning of every 
flower is given in two ways—i. e. the names of 
the flowers alphabetically with their explana- 
tions, and the sentiments with the names of 
their representative blossoms attached. With 
such instruction much might be done in the 
nosegay-way of correspondence, particularly in 
the warm summer-season ; and we could sur- 
mise no higher inducement to our youths of 
both sexes to become members of the Horticul- 
tural and Botanical Societies, whence to derive 
the knowledge and the media needful for their 
epistles. 

The Field of Honour ; or, Scenes in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Anne Flinders, author of “ Felix 
de Lisle,” &c. 12mo, pp. 220. W. H. Dalton. 

Four tales—in the first three of which tragical 

examples are set forth to expose the miserable 

effects of duelling; and in the last, by means of 
an anti-duelling association, the happy preven- 
tion and cure of the unchristian practice is illus- 
trated. We can justly commend both the pur- 
pose and the execution of this little volume— 
the former being laudable, and the latter in- 
teresting. But the actual duel in which Colonel 

Fawcett fell by the hand of his brother-in-law 

is more persuasive than all that fiction could 

invent. 


The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. Vol. V. J. Murray. 
THE papers in this eminently useful and im- 
portant publication continue, if possible, to 
grow in interest. From an account of the 
tussac - grass from the Falkland Islands, we 
should hope soon to see it thriving in British 
soil. Mr. Josiah Parkes on the influence of 
water on the temperature of soils appears to 
be a very valuable communication; but, indeed, 
where there is so much information in almost 
every page, to particularise any is invidious. 
The Alpaca, §c. By W. Walton. Pp. 199. 
London and Edinburgh, Blackwoods. 

IN noticing the proceedings of the British Asso- 
ciation, and on other occasions, we have more 
than once spoken of the alpaca, and its con- 
geners the llama and vicuna, and their eligi- 
bility for naturalisation in the Highlands of 
Britain. The whole subject is ably treated in 
Mr. Walton’s volume, in which he describes 
the properties of these animals, their flesh and 
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wool, the attempts to naturalise them and the 
errors committed therein, their habits and dis- 
eases, the best method of importing them, and 
the great national advantages which would ac- 
crue from their introduction. Simply asa work 
of natural history, it is well worthy of general 
perusal; but as of importance to agriculture 
and manufactures it takes a far higher range, 
and will, we trust, lead the way to the adoption 
of the course it so effectually recommends. It 
is lamentable to read (pages 90, 91) that out of 

a cargo of 254 female and 20 male alpacas sent 

last year, only four reached Liverpool alive ; 

the rest being destroyed by the effluvium of 
guano, with which the hold of the vessel was 
filled. 

The Bridal of Melcha: a Dramatic Sketch. By 
Mary L. Boyle. Pp. 133. H, Colburn. 
Not meant for the stage, and more didactic 
than would fit representation, this sketch, in 
dialogue, from early Irish history displays 
much of grace and feeling, such as would be 
expected from the fair authoress, who has been 
before the theme of eulogy in our pages. In 
all the early scenes the language is poetical and 
the thoughts very natural. Two female cha- 
racters, Melcha and Mora, are charmingly 
drawn, and rather compared than contrasted ; 
and their hero-lovers are fine samples of the 
patriot sons of ancient Erin. The embroil- 
ment of the scene is caused by the tyranny of 
Thorgill and his horde of Danish invaders, who 
are ultimately foiled, but at the cost of the 
death of Malachi, with the collar of gold. The 
drama.is handsomely got up, and dedicated to 

Mr. James, the historian and romancist. 

Tales and Sketches of Real Life. By Mrs. H. B. 

Stowe. Pp. 267. London, T. Allman. 

AN importation of thirteen clever, charac- 
teristic, amusing, and instructive little tales, 
in a little volume, from America, which we 
can cordially recommend to our readers. They 
will find them various and life-like. At the 
end there is a langhable anecdote of a pious 
old gentleman, not quite new we believe, but 
worth repeating. In walking through a profli- 
gate and profane neighbourhood, a pack of ill- 
bred brats saluted him with the cry of, “ The 
devil’s dead! the devil’s dead!” upon which he 
laid his hand on the head of the nearest urchin, 
and compassionately exclaimed, “ Alas! poor 
fatherless children ! !” 

The Odes of Horace literally translated into English 
Verse. By H.G. Robinson. Pp.135. Lon- 
don, Longmans. 

WE have not gone far into this new version of 

Horace, because we did not find its poetical 

composition very seductive, and did find that the 

very first ode (and afterwards several others) did 

not agree with the literality of the title-page. 

What could be thought of 

“‘ Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
Agros”’— . 


translated, 
* A third one, whose delight is found 
In tilling his paternal ground ;” 
and the four words, 
“ Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas”— 
rendered in two lines, 


** You ne’er could tempt to change his state, 
Were Attalus’s wealth the bait.” 


Eheu, jam satis—this is “ literally” with a ven- 

geance. 

St. Lucia: Historical, Statistical, and Descrip- 
tivee By H. H. Breen, Esq. 8vo, pp. 423. 
Longmans. 

Mr. BREEN states that St. Lucia is perhaps 

the least known, to Europeans, of all the Ca- 





ribbean Islands; and from a thirteen years’ 
residence, he gives us a very circumstantial 
account of it. As a local history, his volume 
is accordingly all that was desirable ; but for 
any interest beyond, it seems hardly to have 
deserved publication. It is volcanic, unhealthy, 
and fertile—the fertility being in proportion to 
its unhealthiness. Therefore, 
** If you live, you live in clover, 
And if you die, it is all over.” 
Among other things, it is asserted that the Em. 
ress Josephine ‘‘ de Tascher” was born in St, 
pol and not in Martinique. For all sorts of 
information indicated in the title-page, the work 
is an authority. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 31st Aug., 1844. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of August 26.— 
M. Peligot read a memoir containing his views 
of the theory of the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. The theory which appears to him to ex- 
plain simply and satisfactorily the whole of the 
phenomena, rests on the following facts :—1st, 
the sulphurous acid decomposes nitric acid; 
the former is transformed into sulphuric acid, 
and the latter into hyponitrous acid; 2d, the 
water changes the hyponitrous acid into nitric 
and nitrous acids; 3d, the nitrous acid, under 
the influence of more water, becomes in its turn 
nitric acid and deutoxide of nitrogen; 4th, this 
gas, in contact with atmospheric air, reproduces 
hyponitrous acid, which the water transforms 
into nitrous and nitric acids. The sulphurous 
acid acts incessantly and exclusively on the 
nitric acid constantly regenerated in the differ- 
ent phases of the operation. These reactions 
exclude the intervention of any crystallised 
compound; and M, Peligot considers that the 
production of sulphuric acid is quite independ- 
ent of the existence, and consequently of the 
nature, of the products to which the name of 
cristaux des chambres de plomb has been given. 

The curious and unexpected properties of 
salicylate of methylene and of salicylic ether 
led M. Dumas, in his report on the memoir of 
M. Cahours relative to these combinations, to 
consider salicylic ether as bibasic, and thus to 
render easy the explanation of the mode of ac- 
tion of these products in the presence of bases. 
The faets recently observed by M. Cahours 
prove that salicylic acid is a monobasic acid. 
Put into the presence of bases, it gives crystal- 
lisable compounds, which, for the most part, 
retain water; but they lose it at a temperature 
not exceeding 200%, M. Cahours has not been 
able to obtain a salicylate of two bases, or with 
excess of base. The results of his experiments 
establish a very simple link between the two 
organic families, salicyle and indigo. 

M. Flourens presented, in the name of M. 
Guerin-Menneville, the explanatory text of his 
Iconographie du Régne Animal de Cuvier. The 
manuscript was very favourably reported upon 
by M. Duméril. This volume, the result of 
several years’ labour, is full of able scientific 
researches, It will complete a work to illus- 
trate the last edition of Régne Animal, published 
by Cuvier himself; and contain a series of 450 
plates, full of details, studied under the di- 
rection of Cuvier and Latreille, and designed 
after nature by the author himself. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

DUTIES ON BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
THE new act came into operation on the 6th 
ultimo. It is framed to carry out the Inter- 
national Copyright Act of 1843, for which, and 
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other benefits to literature, we are mainly in- 
debted to Mr. Gladstone, as a minister friendly 
to Letters, and to the exertions of an indivi- 
dual whose correspondence on the subject ap- 
eared in the Literary Gazette, Nos. 1438 and 
1439, only a few weeks since, and which well 
deserves the attention of authors and pub- 
lishers, for the light it throws on the questions 
farther involved in these important arrange- 
ments. By the new measure (according to an 
analysis in the Times), orders in council may be 
issued, “‘ to declare that the authors, inventors, 
designers, engravers, or makers of any books, 
prints, or other works of art, first published in 
any foreign country, shall have the privilege 
of copyright therein, then and in every such 
case it shall be lawful for her Majesty, by any 
order or orders in council, to declare that in 
respect of books and prints, or either of them, 
published in and imported from such foreign 
country, the duties of customs now payable on 
the importation of books and prints respec- 
tively, shall, from and after a time to be named 
in such orders, altogether cease and determine, 
and that in lieu thereof there shall be payable 
on such books or prints respectively such duties 
of customs as are set forth in the schedule 
annexed to the act. Her Majesty may reduce 
the duties on books and prints in favour of 
countries with which her Majesty has treaties 
of reciprocity. The orders in council are to 
be published in the London Gazette. By the 
schedule, the duty on works in the language of 
the country of export, or on original works in 
that country in the dead languages, or on other 
works in the dead languages, with original 
' commentaries, produced in that country, to be 
lis, the cwt.; on all other works published in 
the country of export, if prior to the year 1801, 
to be 20s. the cwt.; if printed in or since 1801, 
50s. the cwt. On prints and drawings, plain 
or coloured, the duty on each to be one half- 
penny each, and on bound and sewed three 
halfpence the dozen.” 





FINE ARTS. 

EDUCATION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF ART. 
WE copy this letter with pleasure from the Ox- 
ford journal to which it is addressed :— 

To the Editor of the Oxford Heraid.* 

Sir,—The Literary Gazette, I see, jumps to 
the conclusion, that because Mr. Greswell has 
suggested the propriety of education in the 
principles of art, the matter is almost done, 
and the desired object in a fair way to be ac- 
complished. It is to be hoped that eventually 
such education will become part of the college 
course; but a great many difficulties are first 
to be overcome. If the proposal made by Mr. 
Greswell is to be only a proposal, it would have 
been as well for it never to have been made, 
But, perhaps, I too am taking a jump on the 
other side; perhaps our friend of the Literary 
Gazette is right in saying, that “ active mea- 
sures are, consequently, in progress to establish 
professorships of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture—that our future legislators may, at 
least, not be behind the middle classes in the 
qualifications to bestow aright the patronage 
afforded by their position.” 

This sentence contains nearly all the pith of 
the matter. No one dreams of turning the 
noble and the wealthy into painters; but it is 
contemplated to give them such a knowledge 
of the history and theory of art, as, when they 





. * Though dated a considerable time back, and long 
im type for our publication, we cannot think of annul- 
ling this letter, 


: It will still keep the interesti: ues- 
tion before the public.—Zd. Z. @. ts 


;| a critic, and need not be a poet. 





are in a position to become the patrons of art 
and the friends of artists—either as “ future 
legislators” or as private gentlemen—will pre- 
vent them fooling away the public money, or 
their own, upon meretricious, absurd produc- 
tions ; and thus, by demanding a higher qua- 
lity of art than they are now in the way of 
receiving, will make the quality as high as it 
can be, 

It is already said, and in influential circles 
too, * The young men at the universities do 
not care for high art. Thecoloured portrait of 
some fair danseuse, a coloured sketch of one of 
the winning racers, a sporting view of the 
hounds in full cry, a plate of a mail-coach in a 
snow-storm, or something of that kind, is what 
you will find decorating their walls, vis-a-vis, 
perhaps, with a plate or two of their college. 
When the professor comes down to lecture 
upon painting and sculpture, he either will not 
have half-a-dozen auditors, or he will find his 
auditors lounging on the benches, as they often 
do at concerts, into which they may drop pour 
passer le temps.’’ Aud when I hear these words, 
I answer,—Better to hang up sporting prints 
than not hang up any. Give their taste the 
right turn. Let your professor be the proper 
man, who will lecture in the proper way. Let 
him have full knowledge of his subject,—per- 
fect acquaintance with the history of art and 
artists (the very romance of life!); let him be 
naturally enthusiastic on his subject, and not 
ashamed of that enthusiasm ; let him be of suffi- 


cient standing to give weight to his words; 


and [ warrant it, that though only half-a-dozen 
loungers —ay, or even one “ dearly beloved 
Roger”’—attend his first lecture, they will be 
crowded before the course be ended, and as 
popular as any lectures that ever were delivered 
in the precincts and under the authority of an 
English university. 

Mind! the proper man, and the proper lec- 
tures. A mere theorist will not do. He who 
lectures upon poetry performs the operation of 
He who lec- 
tures (teachingly) upon art must be an artist. 
When he speaks of form and expression, of 
light and shade, of grouping and effect, clouds 
and skies, he must be able to shew, there and 
then, what he speaks of, and how it is done. 
The eye as well as the ear must act as inter- 
preters to the mind; without this the lectures 
will not be worth a doit. What makes of value 
the lectures of Buckland and Sedgwick, of 
Daubeny and Henslow, but their illustrations ? 
they present the eye with things as well as the 
ear with sentences. 

Perhaps I can best tell you, negatively, what 
lectures on the principles and practice (for you 
must combine them) of art should be. They 
should not be mystical, like almost all the Ger. 
mans have written on the subject of art. They 
should aim rather at the simplicity of Southey’s 
English than an affectation of a foreign style. 
Above all, they should not resemble a series of 
lectures which a Mr. Green has been inflicting 
on the Royal Academy, in which he contrives 
to pour out a weak, washy, and wholly unintel- 
ligible farrago of words—words—words. I 
must reserve for my next and concluding letter 
what I have to say as to the cause of the de- 
cline of high art in England ; the patronage of 
art in this country as compared with other 
countries ; and the question, how far the taste 
of the sovereign acts upon art and artists, 

Turning from you, Mr. Editor, I take the 
liberty of addressing Mr. Greswell. To him I 
would say—‘ Sir, a good beginning is half the 
victory. You have begun well. Will you not 
proceed? Place your views before the public 





again and again, until they become familiarised 
with the proposition. Shew them, as you cer- 
tainly can shew, how practicable it is, and what 
advantages may be expected to result from it. 
State the views which you entertain, and which 
it is evident you have not lightly formed; and, 
depend on it, that if parliament refuse the ne- 
cessary endowment, the public will give it. 
You have no interest in the matter, you cannot 
have any, beyond the advancement of the pub- 
lic good, and the fine arts which you love and 
so well appreciate. Your motives happily 
stand so far above suspicion that they cannot 
be impugned. Let me entreat of you to pro- 
ceed with what you have well begun. Do not 
confine yourself to a single paper read before 
the Ashmolean Society. Take the trouble, I 
pray you, to write other papers upon the sub- 
ject, and cast them before the public, through 
the medium of the press. 

* And if, as I believe, their vein be good, 

The world will find them after many days.’ 
You must be gratified to perceive what at- 
tention your proposal has already excited, 
though only one publication of your paper was 
made. Believe me, who mix more in society 
than any resident member of a college, that the 
public are ripe for the great movement you 
propose, Fall back upon that public, if par- 
liament, if ministers, if the university, will not 
espouse your views. Your personal character, 
your great endowments, your respectable sta- 
tion in the university, would all make you a 
desirable ally, if you had not already become 
not only a volunteer, but leader of the move- 
ment. The fine arts are the handmaids of ci- 
vilisation, the servitors of religion,—will you 
not, on this account, proceed with what you 
have well commenced? Others will, if you 
will not; but | own that I should like to see 
you not only 

‘ Share the triumph, and partake the gale,’ 
but enjoy a whole ovation of your own.” 


A Series of Illustrations of Sintram and his Com- 
panions. On Wood, by H. C. Selous; and 
engraved by C. Gray. London, J. Burns. 

Baron de la Motte Fouqué’s popular allego- 

rical romance is here transferred from typogra- 

phy to engraving with congenial spirit. Forms 
of force, of beauty, of diablerie, and of grace, are 
numerous; and the grotesque and fanciful ara- 
besques are full of variety and merit. In some 
instances, however, we cannot but observe truth 
sacrificed to artistical effect. The action of the 
horse, for example, in Sintram and the Cra- 
zy Pilgrim, is most incongruous—the animal 
never galloped with its fore and trotted with its 
hind legs; but the artist will have it so, and 
repeats it in Sintram and Folko. The Death 
of Biorn is a finely treated subject in all its 
parts; and the last cut, from Albert Durer, which 
gave the hint for the story, is very interesting. 

The frontispiece also deserves great praise; 

and altogether the production belongs to genius, 

and a style not so much cultivated in this coun- 
try as it has been in Germany, in imitation and 
from the time of that illustrious ancient master. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

FRANCIS BAILY, ESQ., F.R.S., LL.D. &c. 
TuIs eminent astronomer, and president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, died at his house, 
37 Tavistock Place, on Friday the 30th ult., in 
the 71st year of his age. It will be recollected 
that he some time ago met with a severe acci- 
dent in being run over by a horse in the Strand; 
and was carried to the Charing Cross Hospital, 
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where, by the skilful treatment and unceasing 
care of his medical attendants, he was restored 
from an almost hopeless state to apparently 
renewed health and strength. Whether the 
effects of this shock tended to shorten his days, 
we are unable to say, though we incline to think 
they must, for he was a man of a powerful phy- 
sical form and a vigorous constitution. Mr. 
Baily’s contributions to the science of astro- 
nomy, not only in separate publications, but in 
numerous essays, calculations, tables, and ob- 
servations in Journals and Transactions devoted 
to such subjects, have ever been of a high order ; 
displaying depth of thought and infinite labour 
in working out his ideas. As an instance of 
this, we may refer to his persevering and able 
management of, and complete success in, the 
repetition of the Cavendish experiment; to an 
account of which the 14th vol. of the Astrono- 
mical Society’s Memoirs is wholly devoted. The 
experiments of Mr. Baily were commenced in 
Oct. 1838, and were continued until May 1842. 
They: were rewarded with the gold-medal at 
the annual meeting fof 1843. The report of 
the council contained the following :—“ In no 
instance whatever, since the foundation of the 
society, has its medal been more worthily won, 
whether the result be looked at with respect to 
the skill and industry by which it was attained, 
or to the complete sufficiency of the memoir in 
which it is promulgated.”’ Patient inquiry and 
painstaking in applying ascertained facts to 
sound arguments were theleading qualities of Mr. 
Baily’s mind, from which every notion of specula- 
tive theory or wild hypothesis seemed to have 
been banished. He was an honoured member 
of many learned societies at home and abroad ; 
to which his indefatigable love of research 
justly recommended him. As-a man of inde- 
pendent fortune, he was enabled to devote his 
whole time to philosophical pursuits; and his 
plain, quiet, and unaffected manners added an 
estimable feature to the eminence of his scien- 
tific character. He was thus sincerely regarded 
by a wide circle within the sphere of his perso- 
nal intercourse ; whilst his usefulness and fame 
as a light of science shone throughout the civi- 
lised world. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LOUISA QUEEN OF PRUSSIA.* 

Ir is with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction 
that we take up that portion of Bishop Eylert’s 
second volume which renders the beautiful, the 
gentle, the highly-gifted Louisa Queen of Prus- 
sia “ a familiar acquaintance” to us. There is 
such queenly dignity blended with the gentle 
sweetness of the woman—such unaffected good- 
ness of heart set off by the most exalted and 
expansive Christian principle—that her life is 
a model, no less for the sovereign than for the 
humblest female in the land. 

Passing over the historical events connected 
with her career, and the general biography—her 
birth, beauty, accomplishments, marriage to the 
crown-prince of Prussia when both in the bloom 
of youth, and her lamented death—we proceed 
to select some of the more private traits of her 
éxemplary life and character :— 

“So great was the fame of her charity that 
not a day passed without bringing her petitions 
from the most remote parts of the kingdom. 
These she generally answered by her own hand, 
accompanying her gifts by words of the kindest 





* “ Characteristic Traits from the Life of Frederic 
William IIL” By Bishop Eylert, preacher to His 
Majesty at Potsdam. From vol. ii., just published at 
Magdeburg. [This is the work from which the selec- 
rr by <i Birch were made; noticed in our last No. 


interest,—thus furnishing a beautiful commen- 
tary upon that expressive text of the holy Scrip- 
tures, ‘ God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 

“During her residence in Potsdam,” says 
Bishop Eylert, “ the queen generally sent for 
my investigation the innumerable petitions ad- 
dressed to her, and I had often the happiness of 
being the almoner of her charities. She was 
wont to say, ‘It onght to be our chief object to 
remove the origin and causes of poverty, and 
to make the needy better and happier by their 
own active exertions. But then,’ she added, 
in the genuine spirit of a woman, ‘ whether the 
poor man really deserves our aid,—that is not 
for-us to inquire. Who can know and weigh 
that? the lines which separate merited and 
unmerited poverty are so finely traced, and 
run so closely into one another! And how 
does our heavenly Father act towards us? is 
he not all mercy and compassion!’ This pious 
feeling, and the look of affectionate sympathy 
which expressed it, were habitual; she carried 
it so far, that if she beheld from the window of 
the palace, or in driving through the streets, a 
countenance which told of sorrow or suffering, 
she could not divest herself of the impression 
till she had investigated into the cause. This 
extreme readiness to afford relief, as we might 
suppose, sometimes led her into mistakes. 

* During one of her walks in the park near 
the palace at Potsdam, she saw a pale and 
emaciated man resting upon one of the seats; 
and as he was poorly dressed, the queen ima- 
gined that he was in distress, and therefore 
ordered her page to present him with four 
Frederic’s dollars. He was, however, a re- 
spectable citizen of Potsdam, who had just re- 
covered from a severe illness, and had come 
into the park to enjoy the fresh country air. 
He therefore declined the proffered gift with a 
proper feeling of independence. The queen, 
who had in the mean time pursued her walk, 
was no sooner informed of this than she turned 
back to reassure the old man, whom she fancied 
that she must have hurt. ‘ Pardon me,’ said 
the queen; ‘ I did not wish to wound your feel- 
ings; but you must at least permit me to pro- 
vide for your recovery by sending you every 
day such nourishment as your kitchen may 
perhaps not furnish. The king loves the good 
burgesses of his own native city of Potsdam, 
and I join in this feeling with all my heart.’ 
The worthy master Van der Leeden rose up in 
grateful emotion before his benignant sove- 
reign; and for many weeks did he daily re- 
ceive supplies from the royal kitchen. 

“ The allowances which the queen received 
every quarter from the king, through his privy- 
counsellor, M. Wolter, were often inadequate 
to supply these daily liberalities. She there- 
fore begged him to make some advances; but 
Wolter was straightforward, conscientious, and 
very particular in his accounts: ‘ All my ac- 
counts,’ replied he, ‘are made up every month; 
I am not permitted to enter any advances 
among the expenditare—it is contrary to the 
king’s positive orders, But indeed, your ma- 
jesty, it will not do to go on in this way; you 
will give till you have impoverished yourself.’ 
The queen replied, with much kindness, ‘ My 
good Wolter, I love my children; and the word 
Land’s-child (Landeskind) sounds sweetly in 
my ears; and I am ravished with the thought 
that 1 am with my best friend,* the land’s- 
father, also the land’s-mother. I cannot, dare 
not, separate from him; but must give help 
wherever it is required.’ ‘ Well,’ said the faith- 





* This was the queen’s favourite term when speak- 





ing of the king. 


ful Wolter, ‘ I will tell his majesty.’ ‘If you 
think that it will not make him angry,’ re- 
joined the queen. But he, the most tender 
and happiest of husbands, with a heart and 
hand as ready as hers, did not upbraid. A few 
days after the queen found the drawer of her 
writing-desk replenished. ‘ What angel can 
have placed it there?’ exclaimed the queen. 
‘The angel,’ replied the king, ‘ is Legion. I 
know not what may be his name, and I know 
but one; but you know the beautiful text, ‘ So 
He giveth His beloved sleeping’ (Germ. trans, 
Psalm cxxvi.). 

** On occasion of some splendid military fie, 
which was celebrated in the church at Potsdam, 
the king and queen attended in state; every 
seat had long been occupied, when a worthy 
and highly respectable lady, who was a mem- 
ber of the congregation, entered the church. 
Being unacquainted with its different localities, 
she, in her search for some vacant spot, sud- 
denly found herself in the passage leading to 
the queen’s closet. She opened the door, and, 
to her astonishment, beheld the royal party, 
who were already engaged in their devotions, 
She was about to withdraw, when once of the 
ladies kindly motioned her to remain; and with 
the natural humility of her character she silently 
took the most retired place. But she little 
suspected the storm which this was to draw 
down upon her. No sooner had the queen 
left the pew, than the master of the ceremo- 
nies went up to the poor woman, in virtue of 
his office, and censured her in the most vehe- 
ment manner for presuming to force herself 
into the royal presence, and thus violate every 
law of decorum. The assurances that her of- 
fence had been unintentional were unavailing, 
even when she had stated the name and rank 
of her husband: she was treated as if she 
had been guilty of /ése majesié. She came to 
me,” says Bishop Eylert, ‘* in the deepest dis- 
tress, but appeared most of all to be affected 
by the thought that she should have appeared 
to be wanting in due respect to the queen. 
While she was still speaking, Count von Briihl, 
the queen’s chamberlain, entered with a mes- 
sage from her majesty requiring my immediate 
attendance. On reaching the audience-cham- 
ber the queen came up instantly, saying, ‘I 
entreat you to tell me what has happened in 
your church. I have just learnt that a very 
worthy lady has been shamefully abused by my 
chamberlain. And for what reason ?—would 
you credit it ?—merely because she had entered 
my pew during divine service. Every body 
knows what the king and I think of court- 
etiquette; it may not be altogether dispensed 
with, but surely there ought to be some differ- 
ence made when in the house of God. I can- 
not tell you how deeply I am grieved at this 
occurrence, although 1 am personally innocent. 
But I entreat you to settle this affair. Dine 
with us to-day on Peacock’s Island, and let me 
hear that this worthy lady feels satisfied; to- 
morrow you must come again, and bring her 
with you; and tell her I shall be delighted to 
make her acquaintance.’ " 

“It is impossible to estimate the blessings 
which resulted, not only to the royal family, 
but even to the whole country, from the royal 
union. If we had not the most independent 
testimony of eye-witnesses, the pure, simple, 
heartfelt picture of domestic bliss might be 
taken for some beautiful idyll, rather than a 
scene of real life, retaining all its force and 
freshness under every circumstance,—a happi- 
ness such as is rarely found even in the less 
restrained intercourse of private life, and yet 





more rarely on a throne, It may readily be 
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supposed that the devoted affection, the simple, 

unaffected union of the king and queen, would 

not submit to the trammels of old court-eti- 
uette. 

“ Wherever the king saw that remonstrances 
would be unavailing, he possessed a peculiarly 
happy manner of carrying his point by some 
sportive act. When he had made such a re- 
solve he retained his wonted gravity; but there 
was always a singular play of the countenance, 
accompanied by a sarcastic smile. ‘ Well,’ said 
the king one day to the Countess von Voss, 
the queen’s first lady of the bedchamber, who 
was a stringent observer of etiquette,—t Well, 
I will conform ; and to prove this to you, I will 
request you to announce me, and to demand 
whether I may have the honour of an audience 
of my consort, her royal highness the crown- 
princess; I am desirous of paying my respects 
to her, and I trust she will be graciously pleased 
to grant my wish.’ The lady of the bedcham- 
ber, who had often mourned the sad dereliction 
of court-etiquette, was overjoyed at this triumph 
of the good bygone customs. She hastened to 
prepare herself, in order to announce the de- 
sired audience—an intimation to which she 
flattered herself she should receive a gracious 
reply. Who, then, can paint her astonishment 
when, on entering the apartment to announce 
her royal lord, she found that he had antici- 
pated her, and was actually walking arm-in- 
arm with the queen, then still princess? The 
king burst into a loud hearty laugh, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ You see, my dear Lady Voss, that my 
wife and I meet and converse together without 
being announced; this is what we wish and 
desire, and this is according to all good Chris- 
tian rules. But you are a charming lady of 
the bedchamber, and shall henceforth be called, 
‘Dame d’ Etiquette.’ 

“On another occasion, when the customary 
ceremonials attendant on a gratulatory visit of 
the court to an allied court were under dis- 
cussion, the lady of the bedchamber observed, 
that the departure to and from the palace must 
take place in one of the principal state-car- 
riages, drawn by eight richly caparisoned horses, 
two coachmen, and three of the body-jager, in 
their state-liveries. ‘ Well,’ said the king, 
smiling, ‘thus, then, you shall order it.’ When 
this splendid equipage drove up the next day, 
the king, with gentle violence, lifted her lady- 
ship into it, rapidly closed the door, and call- 
ing out ‘ On!’ to the drivers, sprung hastily, 
with the queen, into his ordinary carriage, which 
was open, and drawn by a pair of horses only, 
and drove himeelf after his grand state-coach, 
amid the acclamations of the crowd.” 

The following is a somewhat novel but pleas- 
ing proof of the perfect understanding which 
subsisted between the royal pair :— 

“Tt was the king’s custom, after receiving 
presentations in the cabinet, to hasten, though 
but for a few moments, to the queen’s apart- 
ments, to breakfast with her; his favourite re- 
freshment being fresh-gathered fruit. He saw 
on entering a very pretty cap lying on her 
work-table. He gaily demanded its cost, ‘Oh, 
it is by no means well,’ replied the queen, 
sportively, ‘when husbands require to know 
the price of their wives’ millinery; they don’t 
understand it, and then fancy every thing too 
dear.’ * But you may tell me how much this 
cap cost? I should like to know.’ ‘ Well, I 
have chosen a cheap one—it costs only four 
dollars.’ * Only four dollars? terribly dear for 
such a thing!’ And while. standing at the 
window, continuing to amuse himself about its 
price, he perceived one of the guard of invalids 
crossing the court; he motioned him to enter. 





On coming into the apartment, the king said: 
‘ The lady sitting on that sofa has a great deal 
of money; for what think you, old comrade, 
she has paid for the cap which is lying upon 
the table? But don’t suffer yourself to be 
blinded by the fine rose-coloured ribbon.’ The 
old veteran, who had but little experience in 
such affairs, shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
laconically, ‘ Well, it may have cost some gros- 
chen.’ ‘Do you hear that?’ said the king; 
‘ groschen, indeed! Four dollars did she pay 
for it! Go now and ask the fair lady to give 
you just as many.’ Looking up with a smile 
at her husband, she instantly opened her purse, 
and placed four new dollar-pieces in the sol- 
dier’s hand. ‘ But,’ added she, playfully, 
‘look at that illustrious gentleman who is stand- 
ing in the window; he has a great deal more 
money than I; all that I have comes from him, 
and he gives willingly: go now to him, and 
make him give you double—eight dollars.’ 
With a merry laugh, the queen turned to see 
how this demand would come off at the hands 
of the ever-ready king. On this occasion, how- 
ever, there was somewhat of backwardness in 
his response. Shrugging his shoulders, yet 
laughing and wishing the veteran all happiness, 
the eight pieces were forthcoming. Jt was the 
man’s good fortune to have beheld the happiest 
of husbands and wives; and on leaving the 
room he overheard their mirthful and gladsome 
laugh.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 
From the German of Uhland, 


A GoLpsMITH stood within his stall 
*Mid pearls and jewels fine ; 

“The rarest treasure of them all 

I prize in thee, Helena, 

Beloved daughter mine !” 


In came a gallant cavalier, 

** Good day, fair maid,” he cried: 

“‘ Good day to thee, my goldsmith dear, 
Make me a costly diadem 

To deck my lovely bride.” 


And when the diadem complete 

Its blaze of richness flung, 

Then mournfully Helena sweet 

Upon her arm, when all alone, 

The glittering circlet hung. 

“ How wondrous blest the bride will be 
Who binds this on her brow! 

Ah! had that cavalier sent me 

A simple wreath of roses, 

How happy were I now!” 


Ere long in came the cavalier, 

The garland view’d, and cried, 

“ Now make to me, thou goldsmith dear, 
A little ring of diamonds 

To deck my lovely bride.” 


And when the ring was all te 
With precious diamonds graced, 
Then mournfully Helena sweet 
Upon her finger, when alone, 

The sparkling hoop half placed. 


‘*« How wondrous blest the bride will be 
On whom this ring shall glow : 

Ah! had that cavalier on me 

One lock of his dark hair bestow'd, 
How happy were I now!” 


Ere long in came the cavalier, 

Survey’d the ring, and cried, 

« Thou hast for me, thou goldsmith dear, 
Wrought all these gifts right skilfully 

To deck my lovely bride.”* 


Yet that I may their fitness test, 

Draw nigh, fair maid, to me; 

On thy form be the proof express’d 

Of my love's bridal ornaments— 

She is as bright as thee. 

*Twas on a Sunday morning fair, 

And thus the beauteous maid 

Was tastefully with skill and care, 
That she might to the church proceed, 
In her best robes array’d. 





With modest glowing blushes graced 
Did she before him stand ; 

On her the golden wreath he placed, 
On her the ring of diamonds, 

Then took her by the hand: 


“ Helena sweet! Helena dear! 

The jest aside I fling— 

In thee does that rare bride appear, 
For whom I sought the diadem, 
For whom I sought the ring. 


Where gold, and pearls, and jewels shine, 
Thy childhood here has fled— 
Be that to thee prophetic sign, 
That thou to loftiest honours 
Must now by me be led.” 
Llangollen. Janet W. WILKINSON. 





VARIETIES. 

Electric Telegraph.—We hear that the Rev. 
Mr. Highton of Rugby has secured a patent 
for telegraphing by means of the hydro-electric 
machine. 

Cornwall Polytechnic Society.— We have to 
acknowledge the Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, and 
are glad to see so excellent an institution, and 
planced in so necessary and fruitful a soil, flou- 
rishing as it should do. Under the able pre- 
sidency of Sir C. Lemon, those intelligent gen- 
tlemen and active workers, Messrs. J. Phillips, 
R. Were Fox, R. Hunt, J. and R. Q. Couch, 
C. W. Peach, and C. Brunton, have done much 
to give value to the Transactions; and natural 
history is particularly indebted to Messrs. Couch 
and Peach for observations on Crustacea and 
other shell-fish. New facts of considerable im- 
portance are elicited. 

Saxon Churches.—Some members of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, who have been touring 
through the north and east of Lincolnshire, 
have sent reports to their society of the dis- 
covery of seven Saxon towers, St. Martin’s, 
Waith—St. Giles, Scartho—St. Mary’s, Clee— 
Holy Trinity, Swallow—St. Nicholas, Caburn— 
St. Mary’s, Rothwell—and St. John’s, Nettle- 
ton. These parishes lie near the high road 
between Louth and Grimsby. The fonts at 
Waith, Scartho, Holton, Caburn, and Clee, are 
apparently all as old as the towers. They are 
rude cylindrical stones, with some coarse sculp- 
tured ornament round the top. The tower at 
Rothwell is, perhaps, the most complete example 
of this style. The belfry windows all remain 
in their original condition. The masonry is 
very rough sandstone with large quoins. All 
the towers are of two stages, and have neither 
pilasters nor staircase. We regret to hear that 
the condition of the Lincolnshire churches in 
the Wolds, and especially near Spilsby, is most 
deplorable. The state of dilapidation, neglect, 
and utter desecration, into which they have 
been suffered to fall, must be seen to be cre- 
dited. Many of them afte brick rooms, in the 
Pagan style, rebuilt in the last century; some 
are quite modern, literally of no style at all. 
The parishes of Raithby, East Keal, Hundleby, 
Great and Little Steeping, Firsby, Irby, Gunby, 
Langton, Ashby, Scremby, and Aswardby, may 
be quoted as verifying these remarks; and the 
fact is noticed by them in the hopes that the 
authorities will look into the matter.—Camb. 
Chronicle. 

Metallic Sand Cement.—We reported briefly 
in No. 1405, a paper on this subject read at the 
Society of Arts; the increasing estimation, 
however, of this material as substrata for 
wood-pavements, for subaqueous works, and 
more especially for stuccoing public and pri- 
vate edifices, has induced us again to bring the 
metallic sand cement to the notice of our rea- 
ders. The great tenacity with which it adheres 
to brick, stone, and iron; its freedom from 
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cracks and flaws; its pleasing tone of colour, 
and ,its acquisition of extreme hardness from 
exposure to atmospheric influences, render it 
of value both for internal and external archi- 
tectural decorations. It has been extensively 
applied to these purposes at Silverton Park, 
near Exeter, the seat of Lord Egremont, and 
more recently at the new Gresham Club-house. 
Its appearance resembles the Chunam stucco of 
Indian buildings. As a ground for fresco it 
will doubtless be much used. 

Ede’s newly-invented ‘Royal Heraldic Ink — 
of which a packet, with the requisite accompa- 
nying apparatus of stamp, &c., has recent! 
been submitted to our inspection—meets with 
our hearty approbation, in consequence of the 
distinguishing properties of this valuable che- 
mical preparation, which are, its brilliancy of 
colour, its freedom from all corrosive effects on 
every fineness of linen, and its absolute inde- 
libility. By means of a peculiarly executed 
stamp, the impression of names or cyphers (in 
fac-simile, if wished), crests, &c., is produced 
with surprising facility, and with a degree of 
neatness and precision unattainable by pen or 
pencil. The compactness and elegance of the 
apparatus, bined with y of cost, re- 
commend it equally to the aristocracy, to the 
lady in her boudoir, and to the public at large. 

Bone-Cave.—The Westmoreland Gazette gives 
an account of a bone-cave recently explored 
on an eminence looking upon Morecombe Bay. 
The details as yet possess little scientific par- 
ticularity; but a number of bones have been 
found, said to belong to the byzna, wolf, and 
other extinct animals, and forwarded to a dis- 
tinguished zoologistfor examination. Thelength 
of the cavern is estimated at about 60 feet, and 
it appears to have been formed by a geological 
rift in an age long past. 

British Antiquities.—A barrow on the top of 
an eminence called Rolling Hill, not far from 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, was opened a few days 
since, and two rude unbaked urns found, con- 
taining ashes and fragments of human bones. 
The account adds: One of the urns was ob- 
tained entire, but the other unfortunately fell 
in pieces on being removed. On proceeding 
further into the tumulus, three human skeletons 
were discovered, deposited in separate cells or 
coffins, formed of oblong stones. One of the 
skeletons was of great dimensions, evidently 
the remains of a person of gigantic stature. 
The position of this skeleton was unusual, it 
having been placed in the cell or coffin in a 
sitting posture. A piece of metal resembling 
silver, and a large antler of a deer, were also 
found in or near the cell of the large skeleton. 
This locality is studded with ancient barrows, 
many of which are unexplored. 

Indian Races.—It is stated in accounts from 
the West Indies, that in taking a census in 
Trinidad two encampments of aboriginal In- 
dians were discovered, belonging to a race per- 
fectly distinct from any hitherto known. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Settlers in Canada, written for Young People, 
by Captain Marryat, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 12s.— ish 
Poetry : Second Book for Use in the Schools of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, 12mo, sd. 1s. 6d. 
England and France; a Comparative View, new edit. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—St. Cyprian’s Works, with Life, 
by Poole, 3 vols. 8vo, 1/. 14s. 6d.—An Aide-de-Camp’s 
Recollections of Service in China, by Capt. A. Cunyng- 
hame, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 21s. — Arnold’s oe 
turned Etymology, Part I. 12mo, cl, 2s. 6¢.—The C 
of St. Athanasius illustrated, by the Rev. John Rad- 
cliffe, 8vo, cl. 14s.—Works of Wm. E. Channing, D.D. 
Vol. VI. royal 12mo, cl. 6s. —The Factory Acts,: with 
Notes, &e., by W. G. Lumley, Esq., 12mo, cl. 5s.—Six 


Thousand Years ago, or the Works of Creation illus- 
trated, by Mrs. Best, royal 12mo, cl. 4s. 6d. — Saints 
and Sinners; a Tale. by W. J. O'Neill Daunt, Esq., 
2 v. p.-8vo, el. 10s.—Chambers’s Educational Course : 
Mathematical Tables, by A. Bell, 12mo, cl. 3s. 6d. 
—Historical Prints of Greece, with above 100 Illustra- 
tions, fep. 8vo, cl. gilt, 6s.—Library of Travel, Vol. I.: 
Syria and Holy Land, by W. K. Kelly, Esq., 8vo, cl. 
8s. 6d. — Ireland and its Rulers, Part IIL. post 8vo, cl. 
10s. 6d.—Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-Loom 
Weaver, by Wm. Thom, 12mo, 3s.—Guide to the 
Geology of Scotland, by J. Nicol, 12mo, el. 6s.—Hand- 
Book to the Shap Spa, fep. 8vo, ls. 6d. — Philip Ran- 
dolph, by Mary Gertrude, fep. 8vo, cl. 5s. 6¢d.—Lusus 
Seniles Opusculum, by Rev. J. Sampson, 12mo, 3s.— 
Edward Beaumont, or the Efficacy of Prayer, 18mo, ls. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1844. bh, mm 8 184. hm 6 
Sept. 7 . . 1157477 |Sept.11 . 11 56 25:7 
8... — 57 274 12 ,.—56 49 

- . — 57 70 3. . = 55 441 
» . — 56 464 





To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pudicitia shews himself to be but a poor bugaboo, 
without spunk, and consequently not spunky. Proper 
words are those which convey a clear, well-under- 
stood meaning, and are used in places where there is 
nothing incongenial in the tone or subject. Playfully 
familiar language is then refined enough for palaces. 
The first stanza of the song from Leamington is 
pretty ; but the last falls off too much for acceptance. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GUSSEX. — GLYNDE VICARAGE, near 


LEWES.—A valuable and extensive LIBRARY of BOOKS 
and EFFECTS.—To be SOLD by AUCTION, by VERRALL and 
SON, on the Premises, on Wepxrspay, Supt. 11, and two following 
days, at 11 o'clock, the genuine Household Furniture, Linen, China, 
Glass, a well-select ary of upwards olumes of Books, 
a valuable Telescope by Dollond, on clawed stand, a neat four-wheel 
Phaeton, &c. &c.,—belonging to the Rev. William Rose, lately de- 
ceased, at Glynde Vicarage, two miles from Lewes. 

May be viewed one day prior, and printed Catalogues now had, at 
Sixpence each, of Mr. Shanks, Durham Yard, West Smithfield, and 
of the Auctioneers, Lewes, Sussex. 


J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
* _DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 


Neither previous or ac- 





dg n 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 2} inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 

er. Price Two Guineas each, 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 35 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London, 


DWARD PRICE and Co. beg respectfully 
to request that all parties wishing to purchase their COM- 
POSITE CANDLES, will ask in the shops on | for “ PRICE’S 
PATENT CANDLES.” Since these have attrac! public attention, 
many imitators have made Candles and called them by the n: 
** Composite,” used by Edward Price and Co.; but the process by 
which the real Composite Candles are made being a patent one, and 
E. P. and Co. granting no licenses, none of these imitation Candles 
are at all the same as the real ones. The chief piaeectis of these 
latter are their burning, without snuffing, more brilliantly than the 
best wax, and their affording so large an amount of light, that they 
are cheaper, taking this into account, than the commonest tallow 
candles, one of them giving the light of two ordinary moulds. They 
may be had of most of the resy bl hrough the king- 
dom, and are supplied to the trade wholesale by Epwarp Price and 
Co., Belmont, Vauxhall; and by Pater Co., Sutton Street, 
Clerkenwell, 











R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long for imp retains its supe- 
tiority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
Pp sing an aromatic and lasting pertume: each Packet is labell 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 
Henprtr’s Preservative Tootn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
— vga = Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
thy condi « tot 1 





to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henprte’s Moxising is the most benefi extract of oleagi 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henpair’s Corp Cream or Rosks, pared in great pertection. 

FF aad Scowksino Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
1iKs. 

InpeLiBLe MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 











1s, a bottle, 





O ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, and 
BUILDERS.—PATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT,— 
The proprietors of the Patent Metallic Sand, after ten years’ expe. 
rience of its merits, confidently recommend it to the attention of 
Engineers and Architects as a valuable material in all works where 
hydraulic cements are necessary, and great strength is required, 
From the chemical pro ies ot the Metallic Sand, it forms, when 
mixed with blue lias lime, a metallic cement of great strength and 
density; the iron, which is one of its principal constituents, combin. 
ing with the bed in which it is deposited, and communicating to it 
a greater of hardness than can be obtained by admixture 
with any other known material. Concrete and mortar in whic}, 
the Metallic Sand has been used, are more durable than any other, 
continuing to indurate with time, and not being affected by damp, 
otherwise than increasing in hardness from the oxydisation which is 
y occasioned. Employed as a cement to turn water from 
brick-work in tunnels, sewers, and other under-ground works, the 
Metallic Sand is found cheaper, and, from its eminent adhesive qua- 
lities, to form a more solid and hydrauli ly in bination with 
the brick-work, than ey baw cement at present known; and in ali 
cases the Metallic Sand is found the best substitute for pozzolano that 
has ever been presented to the public. As an external stucco, the 
Metallic Cement assumes a rich stone-colour without the aid of paint 
or tint of any kind, does not vegetate, and is entirely free from cracks 
and blisters, and continues to improve, both in appearance and dura. 
bility, by exposure to the weather. The proprietors refer with con- 
fidence to works in which the Metallic Sand has been extensively 
employed as concrete and mortar, viz. at the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the foundations of which were entirely formed of the Metallic 
te; the Crews, tunnels on the Birmingham line of railway, 
and other important buildings, which are more particularly referred 
to in the prospectus, where also will be found 7 references to very 
extensive erections which have been stuccoed with the Metallic 
Cement; and among the more recent may be named the new Gresham 
Club-house in King William Street. 

Further information will be given, and specimens shewn, on appli- 
cation to Mr. C. K. Dyer, 4 New Broad Street; and at the Metallic 
ee Wharf, King’s Road, opposite Pratt Street, Camden New 

own, 





ATENT METALLIC CAPSULES. — 

CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
- T. BETTS, Jun. and Co. will not be responsible for any 
BOTTLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudulent 
substitution by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the 
words, ** BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 7SMITHFIELD BARS.” 
Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in ‘Town 
and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included. 


The Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign at GUY'S, 
ST. GEORGE?’S, end the other principal Hospitals throughout 
the Kingdom. Attention is iall rT d to THE SECURITY 
AFFORDED BY THE Parent Meravic Capsuces. 








NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 


Office for Patents of Inventions and Registrations of 
Designs, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


HE Printed INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 
every information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTIONS, either by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, may be 
had by applying personally, or by letter en) to Mr. ALEXANDER 
Princg, at the Olfice, 14 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





To Artists, Amateurs, &c, 


ERMANENT DRAWING-CHALK in 


CEDAR, in various Colours. 


E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have, by the i ducti at imp i eir 
CRETA LAVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
comity without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and rich- 
ness. It can be cut toa fine point, and is thus capable of giving a 
very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the great advan- 
tages resulting from the tion of the CRETA LAEVIS must be 
obvious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, &c. all the va- 
rious tints can be obtained with a truthfulness that cannot be sur- 
passed, thus superseding every other method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety, as, unlike 
other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury by coming 
in contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. : 

The CRETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate ; and by its compact form, may be carried any distance with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. 

To be had of all resp ble S 
at the following prices :— 

Leather box, containing a set of % 
= _ = 8, 





» and of the Manufacturers, 





7s. each, 


= ~ - 24,148, — 
In sets as above, without box, 
Lake and Cobalt . 

*,* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, at 
6s. per dozen, box included. 

“ Creta Levis.—We have inspected an invention of Messrs. Woltt 
and Son. Creta Levis are permanent coloured Crayons, of nearly 
every hue and tint, differing essentially from those in use, in- 
asmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer than chalk, retaining 
at the same time much softness and delicacy. We think they would 
be found useful to the sketcher, as they are portable, not easily in- 
jured, and can be used upon white or tinted paper. We can recom- 
mend them, especially to ladies, as we have seldom seen more charm- 
ing specimens of flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta 
Lievis ; the blue, erally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear; 
and many of the landscapes and heads submitted for our inspection 
Bute ed that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.”—London Art- 


36, 21s. — 
at . 6s. per dozen. 
° la — 


Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the paper, 
blending the colours until the required tint be obtained. The deep 
shades merely require a broader point and increased pressure.—Bristol 
Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers with a fine even surface, 
not glazed, are well adapted for the Creta Levis; but tinted Crayon 
Papers are most suitable, as they add to the finish of the drawing. 

Wotrr and Son beg to recommend their newly-invented SKETCH- 
ING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalk :— 

B B, Very black, for foreground; H B, Middle tint; N, Neutral 
tint, for distance. e 6s en. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching heads and land- 
scapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with very little 
labour. cp | an adhesive quality, the drawings may be transmitted 
without fear of injury. 

*,* Wo1rr and Son are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
spectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the above. 
—Manufactory, 23 Church Street, Spitalfields, London. 
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EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS. 
This ti b for Corks and Buwes, has, 
by new —_ great improvements, become a s imperishable, and 
fect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spi- 
rits, &c. They are cheap and nd easily applied; and the appearance 
which they now ‘have of removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. ry DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep 
Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition, 
C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, London, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 


PALE ALFE.—F. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
this informs the public that this eg 
50 strongly recommended by the Faculty, not ig sold to the trade, 
ean only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


RGUS LIFE A ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton 8: Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament, 5th and eth w "William IV. c. 76. 
Tuomas Farncoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Win11aM Lrar, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, erg 3. mopar ae Esq. 
William Banbary, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, 
Edward er a: omas Kelly, Ess Aldermen. 
Thomas itty Baa’ in, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, 
James a Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
2 Finsbury Square. 
pas en Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 














9 M.P. 


Jeafh 





ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 


In addition to the subscribed capital of. ees theassured have the 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60, go annum, Cnet 
Fund invested in Go- 


vernment and other available securities, of  eleeaaaeed larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the oy 

past pean, are othe i est scale compatible 
of the assured a the seabllity of the Company ; 
der an immediate and 
and frequently 





thereby, in » giving to every my 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the di 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profi 


Annual Premium to assure on 





| For Seven Years | 


For One Year. Whole Term. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Ald, M.P., Chairman. 
Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. | Charles Baldwin, Esq. 


Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus— 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies secure, 
notwithstanding the life — may go out of the limits of Furope 
without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained. 


Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on poli- 
cies effected for the whole term of life. 


On policies of five years’ wero half the amount paid, after the 
first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the Assured. 


Advances are also made to Assurers on real or apenas personal 
security, for race of years, vepayable ~ instalments. 
A 


ti the detail ed prospectuses of 
the Company, which may “be atesined at the Office, 18 King William 
Street, City; or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
T ONDON, ‘EDIN BURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion anne and 
18 Chancery Lane, London. 





Directors. 
Kennett Krnosvorp, Esq., Chairman. 
BanJamin Ivitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. j James Hartley, zo 
John Atkins, ite John M‘Guffie, E: 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean ‘Lee, E sq. 
Captain F. Brandreth, J, Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
Auditors. 
H. H. Cannan, Esq. | Robert E. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L. and E. 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer, 


This is the only Company who are bound not to dispute any potiets 
unless they can prove that it was obtained by fraud; and fi 
purpose t the ss y have, by a — in their deed ah consination, 





£017 8 £19 1 | £1 Nn 10 
118 a8 7 200 7 
214 10 
401 
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One-third of “whole term” premiums may remain unpaid at five 
per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for lite, or 
may be paid off at any eed without notice. 

In Assurances for ces of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and ci —— re tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly rourable to the Assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, at a 
quarter before two o’ “clock. 

EDWARD BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 
USTRALASIAN, COLONTAL, and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 


COMPANY. 
Capital 200,000/., in 2,000 Shares. 
Directors. 
edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. ponent Col 
Robert Brooks, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Sicherd Onslow, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Secretary—E.. Ryley, Esq. 
The following are specimens of the premiums charged by this Com- 
pany for the assurance of 1004. 
__ Age. t 20 7 Pee - | oO | 6 oa 
An. Prem | #1103 | #207 | £2153 | #415] . £639 


uhoun, Esq. 
harles E. hag Esq. 








of the f an ample 
subscribed cap’ Veqecerre ion to retain one-third of the premium 
in their own oy, e portion so retained, with interest upon it, 
being deducted from the Lage | os eer it becomes a claia),—of ascend. 


ts at the end od of every five yeat 
ae whole of life, this Cc AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, assured 
y permission to proceed to, 
reside in, os | of those eg sidan extra preinium, and to > 
La their r residence in New Zealand, a mode- 


In win SYDNE PY, < Board of ee and Pametes in all the principal 
settlemen: jankers colon; » The B NK of AUSTRAL- 
ASIA (incorporated by R Royal Charts, 1855), No 2 Moorgate Street, 


Annuitan| ici Ane pte of hi ae d 
nnuitants parti ite in the fits of the Company, and receive 
a rate of annuity om more A nie ee: ranted by any 
ary poi Apne its investments wholly in England, The Company 
7 Deo to [wd re favourable terr the a 
tag it Possesses a portion of its funds at a high rate of 


INDIA, 

Tables of Premiums for Assurances on the lives of officers engaged 
in civil, or in naval or military service in the EAST INDIES and 
CHINA, may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 

Agents in India. 
—_ Bayt, Bests and Co. 


Messrs. Skinner and Co. 
Messrs, Ackland, Boyd, and Co, 


5 Prospectuses and full poetoctens may be had at ~~ el of the 
ompany, No, 126 Bishopsgate Street, corner of Corn! 


This Company offers the 
bed ital—of 





the power of objecting to any 
Policy, unless they unde undertake to prove that it was obtained from them 
by ff 





This is the only Company who — to the assured on the mutual 
principle the whole of the mutua! lati 
the sums assured. 

This is the only Company who bind themselves to 
amount of the Policies, although the debts for whic’ 
eftected shall have been liquidated before the claims arise. 

This is almost the only Company who grant in favour of creditors 
whole-world Policies, whereby the debt is secured, although the debtor 
should go beyond the limits of Europe. 





ay the full 
they were 


Triennial Ascending Scale to Assure £100. 


First Second 
3 Years. 3 Years. 


9 9) £11611 | 3 
Bie 19 29 8) 219 x 2 9 
2 14 10 42 4 4 
| 4 10 9 
| 7 


Third Fourth | Remainder 
3 Years. | 3 Years. | of Life. 


241/21 





7 





By the half: premium plan only one half of the premiums for the first 
seven years is required, the other half being payable at the conve- 
— ence of the assured ; * thus allowing a Policy to be continued for 

en years at one half of the usual rate, or to be dropped at one halt 
of the usual sacrifi 


Prospectuses ae cnatitis are forwarded free of expense. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 





BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of resent: 4 Vic. cap. ix. 

Half-credit Rates of Premium, — Persons assu! cording to these 
rates are allowed credit (without security) for met the amount of the 
first seven annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of 
five per cent per annum, with the option of aying off the principal 
at any time, or having the amount deduct om the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus py effected at lower rates than are —y. re 
quired for the term of seven years only; whilst the hol have the 
same security for ty ment of their claims, whenever death ma: 
happen, as if they p: double ney amount of premium, which would 

be charged f for assurances effected i e usual way. 


Extract from the sein Rates of Premium :— 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. | 





| Half Premium for 


Whole Premium after | 
Seven Years. 


Seven Years. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. | 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


HE FOURTEENTH MEETING of the 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 

SCIENCE will commence in YORK, on THURSDAY MORNING, 
the 26th of September, 1844. 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, 


General Treasurer. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED SCI- 
ENCES.—The CLASSES in this Department (the object of which 
is to provide a thoroughly practical education for those who are 
afterwards to be engaged in the business poreuits = active life), 
will OPEN on TUESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER n 
is Department provides also (in addition to the ceil course) 
a complete system of Elementary Instruction in Engineering and 
Architecture. 


Detailed information may be obtained of the Secretary. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal, 
July 31, 1844. Te Te 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

SCHOOL.—In obedience to Her Majesty’s gracious com- 

mand, the RE-OPENING ofthe SCHOOL is POSTPONED to 
TUESDAY, the 24th instant, when new Pupils will be admitted. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
Sept. 5, 1844, » D.D., Principal 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the 
DEGREE of BACHELOR of ARTS is appointed to com- 
mence on MONDAY, the 7th of October, 
ee must be sent to the Registrar fourteen days pre- 
viously. 
By order of the Senate, 


R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar 
Somerset-House, Aug. 31, 1844. 





HE HONORARY COMMITTEE of 

the HEPTAPRAMION PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, taking 

into consideration Mrs. PARKES'’S peculiar case, and the short 

tion aor her by Parliament for the disposal of her large Collec- 
n 


ance and aid of ev ‘riend to the ‘Arts, 
nest aan withent delay in the Restllorenne and accomplishment 
of an object so desirable, and in ew way so interesting. Any 
gentleman who may wish to receive Tickets for disposal will have 
the kindness to communicate the same to Edward Page, Esq., Secre- 
to the Honorary Committee, 22 Golden Square. 
prot 235, 1844. 





Y AUTHORITY of PARLIAMENT.— 
Mrs. PARKES’S GREAT DRAWING for the BOWYER 
COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and Illustrated 
Works, value 42,000 Guineas, divided into 2100 parts, for 14,000 
Subscribers, every Seveuth securing a Prize. rice of each 
Ticket, One Guinea, the Subscriber receiving a Print of the value 
of his subscription in addition to his chance for the Prizes, which 
will positively be omer ~" on —— 30, 1844. 
Guineas. neas. 


Guineas. neas, 
201 of 100 aatiteg | 20, 100 | 1 
1 — 700 


- making 3504 
700; 104 Fi 
500 | — 24 
300 5 —_— 150 
140 — 72 
350 — 2140 
210 — 1740 
270/ 1535 various sums 94193 
60 

Gross amount of Prizes £42,000 
se with Engravings, may be had of Mrs. Park 
ae Gallery, 22 Colden Square, where the Prizes = achitited 


gratis 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 12mo, price s. 6d. 
S PELLING TURNED ETYMOLOGY. 
Part I, 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, C. ambridge, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The FIRST READING-BOOK. 


c Part I. 
(The Alphabet and Simple Monosyllables.) Price 3d. 





The Athanasian Creed. 
In 8vo, price 14s, 
HE CONFESSION of OUR CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, Pree wy Be called the CREED of ST. ATHANA- 


t of the Old and New Testaments 
parallel Passages from the Greek and Latin W “4 
Ive Ge Centuries, and the Apostles’ and Nicene So gaa ccmeauaes 


By the Rev. JOHN RADCLIFFE, M.A. 





| | Rector a St. Anne, Limehouse, Vicar of Doddir 


t, and formerly Fellow of Brazenuse Callene: m and ef nham, 
siden, St. Pant’s Churchyard, and W ine Place. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS printed for 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ano LONGMANS. 


1. The Settlers in Canada. 


Written for Young People. By Captain Mar- 
ryvat, C.B., Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 
2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s, 


2. The Vale of the Towey; or, 
Sketches in South Wales. By Axn BEALE. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

«“ Miss Beale has been sojourning in the vale of 
the Towey; and has thrown her enjoyment of its 
scenery, and her observations on the manners of 
its rustic population, into the form of a series of 
sketches. These become connected together as the 
book proceeds, by means of the characters, incidents, 
and fortunes involved in a rural love-match. The 
great merit of her book is its truth, which leaves a 
strong impression upon the reader’s mind.” 

Spectator. 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen, 
in all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.- 
Colonel P. Hawker. Ninth Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved. 8vo, with Eighty-five 
Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and Branston, from 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 21s. 

‘* We have so often spoken favourably of preced- 
ing editions of this popular work, that we need only 
notice the opportune publication of the Ninru 
which has just made its appearance, and which 
brings every branch of sporting in relation to the 
field and gun down to the present time; giving in- 
teresting notes of whatever has been done in the 
way of change and improvement.”—Literary Gaz. 


An Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy. By THomas WessteER, F.G.S., &c.; 
assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes. Uniform with 
Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Series of ‘‘ One-Volume 
Encyelopartios and Dictionaries.” 8vo, with nearly 
1000 Woodcuts. 50s. 


The History of Greece. 
By the Right Rev. the Lonp Bisnop of St. Da- 
vip’s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, D.D.). 

8 vols. fep. 8vo, with Vignette-title, 48s. 


Blair’s Chronological and Histo- 


rical Tables, from the Creation to the Present Time; 
with Additions and Corrections from the most au- 
thentic Writers. Under the superintendence of Sir 
Hewry Evuis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo, half-bound in mo- 
rocco, Sls. 6d. 


The Highlands of AXthiopia. 


Being the Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence 
of a British Embassy to the Christian Court of Shoa. 
By Major Sir Wini1am Corny WALuiis Harris, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Wild Sports of Southern Africa,” &c. Se- 
cond Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, with Map and coloured 
Plates, 42s. 


The History of the English Revo- 


lution. By F.C. DantMANN, late Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Gottingen. Translated from 
the German by H. Evans Lioyp. _ 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Mi 
hout great 
tse of those events from iheens 
ww 


for study, are 


Mr. Horace Smith’s New Historical Romance. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ARTHUR ARUNDEL: 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq., Author of ‘“ BramBietye House,” &c. 
HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





K Nerrs WEEKLY VOLUME FOR| 


ALL READERS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Publication of this Series commenced on Saturday, the 29th 
of June, and will be i d every ding y. The 
following Works will appear iu the course of September :— 


September 7th. —BIRD ARCHITECTURE. 
By James Renniz. 

14th.—The ENGLISHWOMAN in EGYPT. 
By Mrs. Poots. Vol. II., completing the Work. 

21st.—The CHINESE. By J. F. Davis, Esq., 
Governor of Hong-Kong. Vol. IlI., completing the Work. 

28th.— FAIRFAX’S TRANSLATION of 


TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. With Lives of Tasso 
and Fairfax. Vol. II., completing the Work. 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 
Ecloge Ovidiane.—Sixth Edition. 
In 1¢mo, price 2s. 6d., the Sixth Edition of 
‘CLOG OVIDIANZ; with English 
Notes. This work is from the Fifth Part of the “ Lateini- 
sches Elementarbuch” of Professors Jacobs and Doring, which has an 
immense circulation on the and in America. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 

ECLOG HORATIANZ. Pars I. (Car- 
mina), 5s.; Pars 11. (Eclogw), 5s. Addita est Familiaris Interpre- 
tatio ex Ad ionil Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum 
excerpta. 

















N E Ww w oOo R K S§ 
published during the Season by 
MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 
SOCIAL LIFE in ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


To which are now first added,—Remarks on Lord Orford’s Let- 
ters—The Life of the Marquise du Deffand—The Life of Rachel 
Lady Russell—Fashionable Friends, » Comedy. 


By the Editor of ** Tux Letrxas or Mavamx pv Devranp.”’ 
New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, 


Il, 

DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JAMES HARRIS, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Comprising Memoirs of his Time from 1767 to 1809; and an Ac- 
count of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 
Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his Special 
Embassies to Berlin, Bruoswick, and the French Republic, 

Edited by his Gaanoson, the Turnp Ear, 


2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, &c. 


Ill. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 


ContExTs : — 


the Inquisiti 








id these —t. 1 p ..¥ cisel, in 
tins events com! wely concisely devel 

pages of Professor Dahimann, in a losophical spirit, anc 
with a genuine ap i of cicudonal freedom.” 





of the Albige 


P i » the Lollards, 
the Vaudois or Wald ding th 
M f St. B 


P i in France P x the 
w, 1560-1572—Massacre of St. Bartho- 
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Tait's Mi ii 


The Life and Times of Richard 


the Third, as Duke of Gloucester and King of Eng- 
land. By Carortne A. Hatstep, Author of 
“The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King 
Henry VII.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Original Portrait and 
other Illustrations, 30s. 


«‘ Miss Halsted has constructed a most oy apeg book, which 
may be read with advantage by those who like to study history 
pe: ( human character microscopically, and to view a disputed 
Ristastens qqunction te afl Che gine te eR A cas he » 


‘ait’s Magazine. 


The Edinburgh Review, No. 162, 
Will be published early in OCTOBER. 
Advertisements for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers by the 30th inst. ; 

and Bills by the 2d of October. 


London: LonemAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMANs. 





lomew—F i in the Cevennes, and in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. 


By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Iv. 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
Including — Anastasia Venetia Stanley, Lady Digby—Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle — Elizabeth Peas, Duchese’e Sguenen 
Lacy Perey, Countess of Carlisle — Elizabeth Cromwell and her 
Daughters—Mrs. Huatchinson—Rachel Lady Russell—Mary Boyle, 
Countess of Warwick—Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sanderland— 
“La Belle Stuart,” Duchess of Richmond—Anne Hyde, Duchess 
of York—Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough—Anne, Duchess of Mon- 

mouth, &c. Vols. ILI. and [V., with numerous Portraits. 


v. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, 
To SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the Court of Flo- 


rence from the Year 1760 to 1785. Now first printed from the Ori- 
ginal MSS. 2vols.8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Ma-esty. 


8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 7, 1844. 
M* BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 

The DARK FALCON. A Tale of the At- 
truck. By J.B. FRASER, Esq., Author ‘of “ The Kuzzilbash,” 
“ Allee Neemroo,” &c. 4 vols. post Svo, 

Il. 
The HISTORY of SWEDEN. Translated 


from the Swedish of ANpgxs Faxxetu. Edited by Mrs. MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols. 8vo. im 


Last Series. 


The ATTACHE;; or, Sam Slick in England. 
Completing the Sayings and pa of Mr. Slick, By the Author 
of “Tue Crocxmaxkgr,” 2 vols. post Svo. 

IV. 

HAMPTON COURT. An Historical Ro- 

mance. 8 vols. post 8vo. a 
New Volume of “* The Standard Novels.” 

The TWO ADMIRALS. A Tale of the Sea, 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Exsq., will form the next volume of 
** The Standard Novels and R ”? Complete in one volume, 





with Engravings, price 6s. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


E W NOVEL § 
published during the Season by 
Mr. BENTLEY. 

1. MRS. GORE’S POPULAR MEMBER. 
3 vols, 

2. The FREE LANCE. By D. M‘Carrny, 
Esq. 3 vols. 

3. The JILT. By the Author of “ Cousin 
Geoffrey,” xc. 3 vols. 


. The VOYAGE of LIFE. By Georcina 


C, Munro. 3 vols. 


- AFLOAT and ASHORE. By J. Fenimore 
3 vols. 


Coors, Esq. 


4. 
5 
6. ROSE D’ALBRET. By G. P. R. James, 
7 





Esq. 3 vols. 
- CONSTANCE D'OYLEY. By the Author 
of ** The Clandestine Marriage.” 3 vols. 


8. The PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Hon. C, A. 


Murray. 3 vols. 


9. The TRIUMPHS of TIME. By the Au- 
thor of ** Two Old Men’s Tales.”’ 3 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
*,* To be had at all the Libraries. 





Gratis. 

BROWN’S MEDICALCATALOGUE; 
® containing about 6000 Volumes of Books on Medicine, 
Si ’ — Sporting, Natural History, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
» Agriculture, Botany, &c., on Sale at the very reduced prices 
May be obtained Gratis and Postage-free on forwarding Four 

‘Postage-stamps to the Publisher. 

London: W. Brown, 150 Old Street. 





In demy 8vo, price 12s, 
E oO T H E N; 
or, 
Traces ot Travel brought Home “ from the East.” 
London: John Olivier, Publisher, 59 Pall Mall. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Coltage, Cowley Road, North 

Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Cambermell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, aad Francis Burdett Frank- 
Ign» of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 

rinters, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of London; and ished by William Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 13 South Molton St: eet. in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square,in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the precinct 
of the Savoy in the nig |, in the said County of Middlesex, on Sa- 

44. 





turday, September 7,1 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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